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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TRE following valuable communication, respecting the pre- 
sent state of Husbandry i in the East Riding of Yorkshire, and 
the means of its improvement, drawn up for the consideration 
of the Board of Agriculture, is now printed, merely for the 
purpose of its being circulated there, in order that every 
person interested in the welfare of that county, may have 
it in his power, to examine it fully, before it is published. It 
is therefore requested, that any remark, or additional obser- 
vation, which may occur to the reader, on the perusal of 
the following sheets, may be written on the margin, and trans- 
mitted to the Board of Agriculture, at its office in London, 
by whom the same shall be properly attended to; and when 
the returns are completed, an account will be drawn up, of 
the state of agriculture in the East Riding, from the informa- 
tion thus accumulated, which, it is believed, will be found greatly 
superior to any thing of the kind ever yet made public. 
The Board has adopted. the same plan, in regard to all the 
other counties in the united kingdom ; and, it is hardly ne- 
cessary to add, will be happy to give every assistance in its 
power, to any person, who may be desirous of | improving his 
breed of cattle, sheep, &c. or of trying any useful experiment 


in husbandry. 


TO THE READER. 


II is requested, that this Paper may be returned to the Board 
of Agriculture, as soon as may be convenient. 5 

It is hardly necessary to add, that the Board does not con- 
sider itself responsible, for any fact or observation contained in 
these Reports, which, at present, are printed and circulated, 
for the purpose merely of procuring additional information, | 
and of enabling every one, to contribute -his mite, to the im- 


\ 


provement of his country. 


February, 1794. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tm East Riding of the County of York, comprehends the 
South East part of that county, and is situated between 53 35', 
and 54 15 north latitude, and between 2 and 19 2'west longitude, 
It is bounded on the East by the German ocean; on the South 
by the rivers Humber and Ouse ; on the West by the river Ouse ; 
and on the North (a very small part excepted), by the river 
Derwent, Its length, on a medium, extends 40, and its breadth 
32 miles ; it contains 819,200 acres. All the rivers above men- 
floned are navigable, except some part of the Derwent. This 
Riding is nearly encompassed by a navigation, which, with those 
from Hull to Beverley and Driffield, and from another part of the 
Humber to Market Weighton, renders it a situation peculiarly 
advantageous for agriculture and commerce. 'The surplus pro- 
duce of this District finds an easy conveyance by water to 
every port in the kingdom, and to all the great manufacturing 
parts of the West Riding of Yorkshire. It is proper here to 
observe, that in this Description and View, the town and my 

of Kingston upon Hull,* are included. | 


This Riding consists of almost every variety of soil, from a deep 


warp to a blowing sand; which I shall describe as minutely as 
the nature of this undertaking will allow ;] the annexed plan 
will shew the extent of the divisions, which mark the material 
variations of the soil. That part adjoining the sea, extending 
about 50 miles from the' Spurn-head to Filey, is much exposed to 
the easterly winds, and greatly annoyed by them; they blow from 
the sea in the spring, and are commonly of long duration; 


Tue term Hull, is commonly used for this town. + 


89 
they check vegetation greatly, particularly the growth of the 
hedges. From the Spurn-head to Bridlington, an extent of 
thirty-eight miles, the shore is generally low, and the influence of 
these winds is not so much felt as on the coast from Bridlington 
to Filey; the shore for 15 miles round Flamborough-head is 
high, and behind it lies the wold part of this district, called the 
Yorkshire Wolds, marked light-green in the plan, extending 
westward from near Filey by Willerby, Sherburn, West Hes- 
lerton, and Setterington fo near Malton, from thence southward 
by Minithorpe, Leavening, Bishop Wilton, Pocklington, Market 
| Weighton, to South Cave; then eastward by Ferriby to Kirk Ella, 
northward to Beverley, north-westward to Bainton, north-east- 
ward by Driffield and near Kilham to Bridlington, on an ave- 
rage 13 miles in breadth, and 37 miles in length, containing 
307,840 acres, full as much elevated as this shore or cliff, and 
of course an exposed situation. The approach to this district 
on every side is by an ascent up a considerable hill or brow, 
except on the east side, where it is more gentle. The surface of 
these Wolds is generally divided into easy extensive swells and 
plains, with many intervening deep dales or valleys. The soil is 
commonly a free and rather light loam, with a mixture of a 
chalky gravel; some parts are very shallow; it also contains a 
deeper and more kindly loam, and ;a more light sandy mixture 
upon a chalk rock. The situation of the Wolds considered, 
nature has not been sparing in that useful article, water; in 
most parts springs are to be found, though some are at a con- 
siderable depth; and few, if any townships are now without 
their wells; the uneven form of the surface also promotes the 
filling of the circular ponds with almost every shower; these 
ponds are now in general use. Near and upon the skirts of the 
hills many springs break out, and form very fine rills or 
streams; there are also some instances of this in the higher 
parts; particularly near Wold Newton, where we find one very 
curious. We perceive it generally towards the spring of the 
year, trickling through the grass where the ground is not broke, 
to such a degree as to constitute a stream so considerable, as 
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eren sometimes to fl a drain twelve fort wie at the top, vix at 
the bottom, and three feet deep; in which it is carried to the sea, 
and runs for two or three months, then totally ceases, and scarcely 
leaves a mark of the place from whence it issued: few countries 
therefore of this description are better watered. 

Although the fertile plain may boast of its mild air, meandering 
stream, and luxuriant produce, yet it is not of greater importance 
than this district, and must even yield to jt, on account of the 
numerous flocks these pastures support. I need not here set 
forth the estimation and consequence of this land to the nation, 
when I say that the soil is perfectly congenial to that nice feeding 
and most useful animal the sheep, and that the ground is never 
troubled with the rot. 

To what other purpose this land has been . and 
1 by the ignorant and the avaricious I shall set forth i in the 
following remarks. 

It is evident that the soil and elimate of the Wolds are not 
generally adapted to the growth of wood, and very little is to be 
found there, some few places excepted. Many attempts have 
been laudably made to raise the hardier sorts, and with better 
success than could have been expected. Time will discover how 
they succeed at a later stage of their maturity; be that as it may, 
wood of a moderate growth is and will be found very useful, in 
point of shelter as well as ornament. 

That part of the Riding situated north of the Wolds, and ex- 
tending along the rivers Hertford and Derwent, from Filey to 
Malton, marked blue in the plan, is a narrow strip at the foot 
of the Wolds ; a considerable part of it is a light sand, with varia- 


tions of gravelly loam, strong loam, free loam, and clay loam : 


the situation of a large part of this division is flat, its soil is also 
coarse, with a springy bottom, and flooded in general by the 
above mentioned rivers: a drainage could be executed in few 
other places at a more moderate expence, or where it would be 
attended with a better effect. It is therefore astonishing to be- 
hold near eight thousand acres of land in this condition, the im- 
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provement of which would pay at least twenty per cent. per ann. 
render the air more wholesome, and beautify the country. 


There is but little wood in this division, except in the hedge 


rows of the best land, in some patches and ornamental planta- 
tions. It is well watered; most of the town- ships having each a 
rill or small stream, which issues out of the foot of the Wold 
hills, and empties itself into the river Derwent or Hertford. 


That part extending between the foot of the Wolds and the river 


Derwent to near Kexby Bridge, is diversified with hill and dale, 


and many intervening plains, The variations of soil consist of 


every sort of loam, some of the very light loams have a springy 
bottom, and some of them have a substratum of stone; part of 
which on the east near Malton is good lime- stone. It is here only, 
the chalk of the Wolds excepted, where we find materials for 
lime: this division is as well watered as the last, from the many 
springs issuing out of the Wold hills. 


The country adjoining the last district, and extending between | 


the river Ouse and the foot of the Wold hills, and on each side 
of the river Derwent to Bubwith, marked pink in the plan, is 
flat, but with a few gentle swells; the soil contains every kind of 
loam, a very considerable part consists of a light sandy loam, with 
an open springy bottom. The drainage here is very indifferent, 
few of the drains are of a sufficient depth to reach the springs, 
by the water of which a large part of this division is starved, and 


rendered less productive: a considerable part is well wooded 


(chiefly with oak), particularly about Escrick; this wood de- 
mands a better drainage and more attention, not only on account 
of its growth, but because the drains and ditches are much 


choa ked up and injured by the leaves of the trees. There is no 


want of water in this division, in many places it hes: 7 too near 
the surface. | 

The country adjoining the las e marked grass green in 
the plan, and extending between the foot of the Wolds and the 
Ouse and Humber to Hull, is also flat; the soil consists of a 
stout clay, a free and ey loam, a small dan of which is ligbter 
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T4] 
than the rest, and has a springy bottom: along the side of the 
Ouse and Humber we find a considerable quantity of warp land; 
the drains and ditches here are also inadequate and inefficient ; 
there is a tolerable sprinkling of wood, but 8 io in the Tg 
rows, and in some ornamental patches. 


The country extending from Hull to within a mall distance 
of Spurn-head, marked orange in the plan, along the side of the 
Humber, and nearly adjoining the Patterington road, is flat (in 
this I include Sunk Island), the soil is mostly warp, generally | 
strong, but some parts contain a greater or less mixture of sand. 
There is very little wood in this division, and not many springs, 
and the water is sometimes scarce in dry seasons, and as it is 


stagnant and rather brackish, it is not very wholesome, 


The country from the last division extending eastward between 
the sea and the foot of the Wolds, on each side of the river Hull, 
marked lilack in the plan, is generally flat, but with many 


gentle swells; the soil consists of gravel, hazle earth, strong loam 


and clay, some parts coarse and thin, with an open bottom. Al- 
though considerable attention has been paid to drain this divi- 
sion, much remains still to be done: here are some extensive 
woods, many small patches, and a inthe omen of trees in the 
hedge rows. | | ens 
The last mentioned division, with so much of this as lies east 
of the-river Hull is that part of the country called Holdernesse ; 
the market towus are Hull, Beverley, Driffield, Bridlington, + 
Hunmanby, Patterington, Headon, Howden, Weighton, Pock- 


| lington, Kilham, Cave, and Harnsea ; the western part has also a 


ready communication with Selby, York, and Malton; and eleven 


of those sixteen market-towns have the particutar e of a 
navigation directly to or very near them. 


The situation of Hull, on a river receiving navigable branches 
from the most flourishing and trading parts of this and several. 
other counties, is particularly advantageous to trade, and renders 
this town both populous and opulent, and a market for a large 
share of the neighbouring produce, not only to support the 


inhabitants, but also for the victualling of ships. From hence 
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[ 12 ] 
also considerable quantities of corn, butter, and bacon, are daily 
exported ; those articles however are only exported in proportion 


to that part of the country, which is situated within a convenient 


distance, as the freight and carriage of such heavy goods, must 
always induce the vender to avail himself of the nearest market; 


consequently every navigation will have its share in proportion! 
to the cultivation and surplus produce of the country which 


 adjoins it: on this account other places also have their share of 
trade, and the country derives a convenience from their situation; 
thus Patterington accommodates the east, and Bridlington the north 


part of Holdernesse, with the west part of the Wolds; Driffield ö 


the west part of Holdernesse, and the south and east part of the 
Wolds and its vicinity; Malton the north and west part of the 
Wolds and its neighhourhood ; the Derwent various places from 


Malton to its fall into the Ouse; York takes a considerable share 


of the produce from the west part of this riding; Market-Weighs 


ton navigation accommodates the south part of the Wolds, and 


each side of its line to the Humber; Howden is very near the 
Ouse and, with the neighbourhood of Cave, is accommodated by 
the Humber: thus a communication is established by water not 
only to the interior part of this large and flourishing county, 


and to the adjoining counties, but to the sea also, and of course 


to all the world. | | | 


It is now proper to shew the articles of traffic. In this county 
the produce of wheat is superior to its consumption, as the manu-. 
factures here are not extensive, nor the population more than 
necessary to carry on the cultivation and trade of this Riding; 


its exports. consist of the following articles: of a very considerable 
quantity of wool, nearly if not entirely to the amount of its whole 


produce, of large quantities of grain, of bacon, butter, and pota- 
toes, of a very considerable number of horses, cattle, sheep, and 
pigs. Most of the horses are bought up at York and Howden 

fairs, by the London dealers, who attend each fair twice a year 
for that purpose, and who also buy them frequently out of the 


Stables of the country dealers. The London market takes off 


a small part of the grain, and a great part of the bacon, butter, 
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431 
and potatoes; the remainder supplies the West Riding. The pigs 
are bought to keep up the stock of the London distillers; the 


cattle, both lean and fat, are sent to Vork and the West Riding; 


a great number of sheep, chiefly half fat, are hought on the 
Wolds by the turnip graziers and farmers of the West Riding: 


The wethers when bought, have turnips given them, and are kill- 
ed in the winter and spring; the ewes are purchased to 3 
lambs, and are afterwards fatted. a 


This Riding, except on the eastern coast, where Newcastle 
coal is used, is supplied from the West Riding near Wakefield 
and Leeds with that article, of which the consumption is very 
considerable. The lime used in the south and west parts of the 
Riding, is brought from Knottingley and Brotherton. Thus a 


reciprocal trade is carried on between the East and West Ridings, 
particularly advantageous to both, and nature seems to have 
Kindly interposed by so happy a combination, that as each 
county is adapted to supply the wants of the other, so the most 


convenient channel of communication is afforded by the adjoin- 
ing rivers ; the navigation of which, with the different branches 


of trade depending upon it, gives constant employment to a very 


considerable number of people, 
Filey and Flamborough, two capital fishin g towns, are situated 


upon this coast, and supply this Riding, York, and many parts 


of the West Riding, with the great advantage of fish, 

To enter more largely into a detail of the produce of this Ri- 
ding, or its consumption of the several articles here mentioned, 
would, I think, be of little use; it may be sufficient to say, that 
the exports and imports are sogconsiderable, as to give regular 
employment to those engaged in their conveyance, and to keep 
the trade in a constant state of activity. Such a particular de- 
tail can only be necessary, when some comparison is to be made, 
or an investigation entered into to explain some doubtful fact. 


The cultivation of the mind is as necessary a preparation for the 


great and important work of agriculture, as for any other under- 
taking where information, knowledge, and application are requi- 
site. Indeed I have the pleasure of saying, that many in this. 


[14] 


Riding, by their sentiments and practice, show that they possess 

a cultivated understanding, and may be esteemed an ornament to 

their profession; happier still should I be, had I not observed 

some minds clouded with a degree of suspicion and prejudice, 
the constant companions of ignorance. The farmers in general 

are opulent, they have the power, and, I trust, the inclination to 
carry into execution every desirable system; as an opposite con- 
duct must not only be detrimental to the community, but to 

themselves also. SEED. | 
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Having given a general description of the Riding, as to its si- 
tuation, soil, and trade, I shall now proceed to take a nearer 
view, and examine whether this district, so well calculated for 

4 Agriculture, the support of manufactures, and the extension of 
trade, is cultivated as it ought to be; in the prosecution of 
which, I shall be more studious to point out how far the present 
mode of management is consistent with the general principles of 
husbandry, rather than to attend to trivial inquiries, better cal. 
culated to amuse than to inform. 
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Fern many bene arising to a country from 


good roads, might lead us to suppose that in so opulent and en- 
lightened a country as Great Britain, it would be rare to meet 

with any which are bad; we find this however, in many places to 
be a subject of great complaint, from which some parts of this. 
Riding are not exempt, notwithstanding the roads in general are 


A road from Selby- bridge across the country to Market-Weigh- 


ton, and a bridge over the Derwent having been obtained, the 


Riding appears to be well accommodated with public roads. 
Those over the uninclosed part of the Wold division, require but 
little attention; the traveller however, need not complain, be- 


cause the room allowed will ever enable him to find a good one; 
but this is not economical in the occupier of the land, though the 


land may be let at a low valuation, as great waste is often made 
by such a free range over it: for a considerable saving would be 
made by only levelling and keeping in order a suitable part there- 


of, which might be done at a very small expence. The roads in 


some of the inclosed parts, though dry and upon a rock, are 
chiefh from their construction, very. indifferent. The chalk- 
Stone Vf which the roads in this: division are made, is not du- 


rable; but the mode of using it renders it less so. It is a pre- 


vailing method to form the road, by casting the earth from the 
sides into the centre; this forms a loose, damp bed of earth on 


which the stone immediately lies, and which constantly keeps it 
in a damp and loose state; and to stones of this nature, moisture 


must be ruinous. This method is not proper even for stone of 


the hardest quality, for a bed so damp and open, must occasion 
a. Superfluous use of them. A considerable sum would be saved, 


and a more convenient and durable road formed, by casting off - 


the earth already on the road, and laying this stone on the driest. 


„ 

and most solid body found! on taking away the soil; let this 
solid body form the road, the sides of which should be sufficiently 
sunk, to keep it dry and carry off the water, without which no 
road can be good. In laying on the stones, attention should be 
paid to break them very small / and a sufficient breadth of road 


should be allowed, in proportion to the use made of it: to give 


it a sufficient rise in the centre, there should be a proportion be- 


tween the centre and the * — to the thickness of * 
Stone. 


In the flat part ofthe Riding, where stone cannot be od, 


Some of the roads are indifferent ; but considerable efforts are 
making to improve them. In the east division, it is very com- 
mon to fetch gravel from the sea shore, two or three miles distant. 


In many parts pretty good gravel is found in the land, and in 
most parts so liberally used, as to put the roads into a progres- 


sive state of improvement. This would be much facilitated by 
following the above method of keeping the foundations dry, and 
not casting any earth into them. Draining is in no instance more 
necessary than for roads, not only in 3 the water off them, 
but from under them. 

In other parts a coarse dry sand is found, which when judici- 
ously used, answers tolerably well; the VET Ee move 
heavily upon it. 

As few materials for roads, but mid; are found in the ä 
west part of this Riding, and as it is so conveniently sityg/ 


for 


water carriage, the cheapest and best mode to make the" public N 
and most frequented roads, would probably be to pave them 


with eobbles, or paving stones, fetched from the Spurn-head for 


that purpose. The roads constructed in this manner, I am con- 


fident, would cost very little more than many others well situated 


for materials, and from the moderate expence of their repairs, 


would ultimately have very much the advantage. The small 


inconvenience arising fram a paved road would be removed, as 


the pavement need not be of the breadth of the usual covering, 
and sufficient room would be left on the sandy part, which in 


summer time would be preferred to the stony part, not only for 
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horses, but also for carriages. Although the law furnishes means 


of supplying the deficiency of supporting the roads, when the 


Statute work fails, yet when we consider how ill that work i is ex- 
ecuted, the additional assessment ceases to be a matter of surprise; 


For the farmer's servant considers this as a holiday; — The stone 
pit will not admit all the carriages to load at the same time; in 
course, many of them lose time by waiting; frequently no sur- 
veyor attends to direct their work, or keep good order; and if he 
does attend he is either unskilful, wants authority, or does not 


Sufficiently interest himself in the cause to perform his duty. 
'The abovementioned reasons, with many others, have long in- 
duced me, and several judicious and respectable farmers in this 
district, to form this opinion, that a contract made by each 


5 township with a proper person, is the cheapest and most effec- 


tual method of maintaining the roads; and I find this opinion 
confirmed by experience. The money should be raised by an assess- 
ment proportioned to the value of the statute work; and when more 
is wanted, by a pound rate, as. directed by the act. It may not 
be unworthy the consideration of parliament, whether it would 
not be better to abolish the statute work entirely, and substitute 
a mode upon the above principles. Probably on a close investi- 
gation, it may be found that the statute work may not form the 
precise data for making the road. This, with other parts of the 
subject, requires more attention than I have at present leisure to 


bestow. Perhaps the hint may be improved upon by others; 


and it is a question also with me, whether a general use of broad 
wheels, except for coaches, chaises, and carriages of the same 


kind, would not be of ** utility, particularly i in Saving of the 


roads. 


The statutes, no doubt, give great encouragement to broad 
wheels, but that only relates to the turnpike roads, and falls 
short of the intention; the terms are not sufficiently persuasive 
to remove early and deep-rooted prejudice ; nor coercive enough 
to compel, where interest, that grand excitement, fails. The 


farmer | is the most interested in the preservation of the roads, 


and the more easy manner of repairing them, because he uses 
! | EY * C 
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them the most, and the expence falls the heaviest upon him. His 
principal objections to broad wheels are, that in respect to iron, 
they would be more expensive, that they take a greater draught, 
that it would be very inconvenient to make new ones, and in 
some cases carriages also. From experience I can assert, that 
the same weight of iron usually upon wheels of three inches tread, 


is sufficient for one of six. That the strength of the same 
weight of iron is the same, whether thicker or broader. That 
the iron upon the broad wheels wears away less considerably, be- 


cause the friction is not so great. It is well known that broad 


wheels do not take a greater draught, except in deep and narrow 
ruts, which would not exist, as the roads would be improved and 
rendered good by the use of them. And should parliament think 
it proper to enforce their general use, it might be gradually ac- 
complished, probably in this manner; that every set or pair 


of new wheels should be of a certain breadth; and that after 
such a number of years (reasonable time having been allowed for 


wearing out the old ones) all wheels should be of the same 
breadth, and in the mean time, a proportionable allowance in the 
Statute work or assessment should be granted to wheels of a pro- 
per breadth. Carts drawn by one horse, and not carrying more 
than a certain weight, might be excepted. The traveller would 
find great conveniency from a written board affixed upon the 
first house at each end of every village. | 

Drains, Very few parts of this kingdom require a greater 
attention to this very important article in husbandry, .than a 
considerable part of this Riding. Much has been done, and there 
yet remains much to do. A small degree of observation shews 
the effect a redundancy of water has upon vegetation, as well as 


on the health of the inhabitants and cattle ; which forcibly de- 
monstcates the absolute necessity of paying a most minute and 


strict attention to this evil. Before the present main drains 
were made in the eastern part of the Riding, a very large propor- 
tion of the inhabitants were afflicted with the ague, and were 
otherwise very unhealthy during the winter and spring; but that 


disorder is at present mostly abated, and is almost as rare here as 
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in the upland parts. An infinite number of acres, which pre- 
viously, in a great degree, were half the'year under water, are now 
dry. This, like most works of the kind, was not sufficiently 
general. Indeed few undertakings require a more unbounded 
scope than drainage, various parts however have lately been im- 
proved, and the drainage enlarged where it had been before 
found extremely insufficient. It still generally remains at and 
towards the outfall, in which part most drains are deficient ; for 
they seldom are formed so as sufficiently to carry off the accumu- 
lating water, One striking instance is still found in that drain 
leading above Roos to the Humber at Cherry Cobb sands. The 
flatness of the country admits of very little fall, consequently the 
water moves very slow, so that the least addition to the usual 
height of water, immediately causes an overflow; and as there 
are several parcels of land which lie a little below the level of the 
common surface, they are flooded with almost every heavy 

Shower, so much as to render the herbage or crop very preca - 
rious indeed. In this case, and uniformly when the fall is gentle, 
width is the great object, and ought to be applied to the drainage 
of most flat lands. This, peculiarly applicable to the drainage 
in question, with a little additional depth, would make it 
navigable, and would very much accommodate a considerable 
tract of country, and the contribution would be lightened 
by the double advantage derived from the improvement. It 
is only in cases like this, that a navigation and drainage are 
compatible. Another similar instance, and where a necessity 
for both exists, is found in the country extending from Frod- 
dingham- bridge, to near Burton Agnes, and probably in the coun- 
try from the latter place to Bridlington. This plan, with a drain 
branching into the sea at Barmston, would drain and very much 
accommodate a very considerable tract of country with water car- 
The river Hull in this division of country is very little attend- 
ed to as a drainage; it is particularly useful as a navigation; it 
first formed, and still continues to keep open the harbour. By i 


[2 
deepening and widening this river, the most salutary effects would 
be experienced, both as to drainage and navigation. A consi- 
derable part of that land marked blue in the plan, extending 
N from Malton to the country near Muston, is much in want of an 
| effectual drainage; and the improvement to be derived from this 
measure, would fully reimburse the expence of carrying it into 
execution, The flouds from the Derwent, are not so much the 
cause of injury to the land, as most people imagine ; certainly 
however, much benefit cannot be derived from them, as the river 
Derwent, almost immediately, on quitting the barren moors of A 
Vorkshire, flows over this land, and consequently cannot fertilize — 
the country by any valuable sediment which it may have previously | 
collected, like many other floods, which first flowing over a 
fruitful country, become impregnated with a rich soil; and then 


meeting with a country nearly level, abate their rapidity, and | ; 
from the slowness of their motion, deposite their accumulated =p 


particles, pant TE RO | 2M 
Besides the loss of crop and herbage, the land receives another 
principal injury by the springs which run from the foot of the ad- 
jacent Wold hills, and burst forth where they meet with re- 
sistance from the soil of this vale, as the river impeded and kept 
up by the Malton mills, and other obstructions, does not take them 
off, The water is so much upon a level, that it insinuates itself 
into the soil, which thereby becomes unproductive, and exhibits 
a dark, spongy, coarse appearance. This mischief might be re- 
med:ed by a side- cut near the mills, to take off the surplus water, 
after a full quantity shall have been first provided for working 
them: the river by this method, would be kept to a certain 
height, except during the time of very high floods; and the mills 
would be enabled to work earlier by some days, and to take off the 
weight of water when it first begins to collect; they might al- 
$0 work longer before the floods would stop them. It will be also 
necessary to scour the bottom of the Derwent, and increase its 
width; and to cut a drain from the hills, to catch those springs, 
and carry them into the river below the mills. Whenever all the 
above ideas shall have been carried into execution, 8000 acres of 
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land will be drained, with a yearly advantage of 20 per cent. upon 
the expence. 

On the $outh-east part of the Riding, considerable pains have 
been taken to carry off the water; but here, as in other places, 
very few of the drains are sufficient, particularly at and towards 
the outfall. In this part, a great depth is also wanted: for, as it 
has been set forth in the Introduction, a considerable part of this 
district is very much injured by water, and no land so injured, 
more especially when sandy and spongy, can be made fully pro- 
| fitable until the water shall have been drawn off. The commis- 
sioners of the Hazel inclosure, in the southern division of this Ri- 
ding, have set a very recent example of a main drain, in point of 
capacity. It would be too tedious to notice every deficient drain: 
what 1 have already said may be of some use. If every township will 
allow the necessity of their drains being good and sufficient, they 
should inquire into the construction of them, and remedy any de- 
fect through which the water is not perfectly discharged; the 
country would then be completely drained; as it is in the power 
of every township to do their duty. 

However capacious and good the main drains may be, if the 
smaller are not in proportion, the water will be impeded, and mis- 
chief will ensue. This Riding is eminently deficient in this re- 
spect: the cause of it arises from the indolence of some, and the 

avarice of others; but principally from the blindness of too many, 

who neither consider the damage resulting from the neglect, nor 

the benefits accruing from the execution of this very valuable im- 
provement. Every man must know, that by taking the water off 
any piece of land, the soil becomes dry and productive; nor is 

there a necessity for him to be a philosopher, or to be critically ac- 

quainted with the principles of vegetation. 

Few interior drains or ditches are sufficiently wide or deep: 
this evil would be remedied for the expence of two-pence in every 
seven yards, which can never be an object: it is certainly more 
material to consider the benefit of a good ditch, both in respect to 
the strength of fencing, and growth of e which may 
be planted on the sides. | 
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1 frequently have observed quick-wood checked in its growth, 


and not likely ever to become a fence ; but which, when the ditch | 
has been sufficiently deepened, has assumed a most vigorous ap- 
pearance, and recovered its growth, so as to form a sufficient fence. 

I trust, the narrow ideas on this head, which I have noticed on 


my tour, will soon cease ; and that the land requisite for enlarg- 


ing the drains will not be reluctantly given up. 


A slope of one foot for every foot in depth, may be considered 


as the best general proportion for the shape of drains.—For ex- 


ample: a drain of the width of four feet at the bottom, and of 
the same depth, should be of the width of twelve feet at the top. 


In strong clay, and warp land, the slope need not be so great; 


for where the drain is for a fence, it will sometimes induce cattle 
to go down one side, and up the other: but in most slight and 


crumbling soils this proportion is requisite. In fields of consi- 


derable length, the furrows, when kept open, may partly carry off 


the water: but they are frequently too long for this purpose; 


though there may not be water below the surface. Longitudinal 


drains, considered only as mere conductors of the water, have a 
very good effect; but cross drains, intercepting, gathering, and 


carrying off the water, are on all occasions the most effectual. 


Necessity must always regulate the size of drains; in general 


however it may be observed, they should always be deep enough 


to carry off the superfluous water, whether upon or below the 


surface. 


To demonstrate the necessity of drains being kept clear and 
free, it is proper to remark, that to whatever height the water may 


be stopped, or rise, so much of the drain may be considered as if 


it had never been cut. We daily see many hundred yards in 


length stopped half way up the drain for days and weeks, when 


ten minutes work would remove the cause, and effectually clear 


the drain. Every farmer should frequently perambulate his farm, 


for the purpose of discovering such annoyances, which he will 
readily perceive, when his drains shall have previously been put 
into complete order; so that even a trace of the crossing male 


will not escape his notice, 
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The necessity of covered drains, will evidently appear from 
the description of the soil of this division: they are some - 
times used; but there still remains a large scope for that very ne- 
cessary operation, The intention of executing this work ap- 


pears general, though the want of energy protracts it, for 


few persons venture deep enough; many go only to a cer- 


_ tain depth, however deep the spring may lie. I am confident, in 


many instances, a very small number of drains, of a necessary 
depth, would be sufficient. Some cut to a certain depth, about 
the width of a foot; then with a narrow tool, make a deeper in- 
cision ; and upon the shoulder thus formed lay a sod, as directed 


by many writers upon this subject. Others cut and fill with 


thorns, &c. others with stones put in promiscuously. Necessity 


is the mother of invention; and when the best cannot be pro- 
cured, inferior materials must be used. Where stones can be 


found, my method is, to set one on each side upon an edge, and 
cover with another; and so on throughout the whole drain: this 
forms a free passage for the water; I then put in a few refuse 
stones over them, which keep the drain open still higher; and 
would, on the breaking or slipping down of the coverers, still af- 
ford a vacancy for the water. When the stones are rather thin, one 


cart - load will do thirty yards; and where the carriage of this ar- 


ticle is convenient, the expence is moderate. I should prefer 
stones, though brought from a considerable distance, because 
they are to be depended upon. I have now the pleasure of seeing 
drains run with a copious stream, which have been so made, for 
twenty years. The safety and durability warrant the expence; 
for (as I have observed before) open drains are always ineffectual 
in proportion to the obstruction the water receives in its course. 
In the open drain, any impediment is readily found out; in the 


covered drain, it is latent, the discovery difficult, and the re- 


medy expensive. Were the powers vested in the manerial courts 
properly executed, the improvement of the drains might be greatly 
assisted, and various other local matters might be adjusted, ac- 
cording to the original intention, and the wisdom of our fore- 
fathers, who instituted these courts to bring home justice to every 
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man's door; and that the first steps towards redress might begin 
in the vicinage. To render drains effectual, the compulsory 
power of making them should be extended equally over all; for 
if the township of A performs its part, and B, through which A 
drains, will not, but shall insist that it is contrary to usage to cut 
one foot deeper, though such cut shall be evidently beneficial to 
both townships, where is the remedy of A? We know there is 
Such a thing as a court of sewers; but how is that conducted ? 
Something therefore should be done by parliament, to give fur- 
ther effect and energy to this very important object; and one act, 
equally beneficial to all, should be adopted as a remedy. As the 
benefit of most drains extends beyond a temporary improvement, 
they ought to be made at the expence of the land-owner ; and 
the tenant should pay in proportion to his yearly rent, according 
to his interest derived from these drains ; except when his term 
Shall be so long, that he may be repaid with a fair and just re- 
turn for the adventure. ED 
 Fences——In this district are of great importance, and from 
the expored situation, and chalk rock in some places, require 
more than ordinary attention. Those upon the Wolds are of two 
descriptions ; first, walls made of turf taken from the adjoining 
FE land : these rise four or five feet, with a base of three or four 
feet, diminishing gradually to the top, equal in width to 
half the base, and sometimes covered with a projecting sod. 
a The expence of building these walls varies from twenty- 
pence to half a crown per rood of seven yards running measure. 
The sods are cut as thick as the soil will admit, and laid with the 
grass side downwards. The consumption of the soil is conside- 
rable; the work is ill executed in general, and not very durable; 
though when well performed, it will remain several years; and 
answers tolerably well for temporary divisions; when these walls 
become unnecessary, the soil is restored by levelling them. | 
The second description of fences is formed of quick-wood, de. 
fended with posts and rails in the usual manner, which in many 
parts of the Wolds, where the soil is good, and the elevation mo- 
derate, thrives well; in parts of a different description, the 
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_ planter will vainly attempt to raise it, at least on the usual plan; 


many thousand pounds have been in this manner ignorantly 
thrown away. „„ | g : 
Those persons who make a fence in the best method, mark out a 
long slip or line, of the breadth of six feet, they then take off the 
soil on each side of the line, to the extent of four feet, and cover 


to the same width the centre of the slip formed by this method of 


three strata of soil; they next lay the earth taken out of the side 
ditches on the vacant spaces, or edges of the slip, and adjoining 
the abovementioned strata, and form the whole with a gentle rise, 
gradually declining on each side to the eentre, where they plant 
the quick - wood in three strata of earth, and give it the advantage 


of deriving its nourishment from a deep soil, which always 


catches every shower, and in summer preserves a proper moisture. 
As soon as the quick-waod shall have arrived at such a degree 


of maturity as to spread its roots wide for support, they then 
throw down one side of the bank into the adjoining hollow, 


whither the roots will soon follow. This method, as practised in 


zome southern counties, and imperfectly in one part of this dis- 


trict, I have communicated to the Society of Arts. The allow- 
ance of land may be considered as extravagant; to raise a fence, is 


an object of great importance, but the land is of little value. 


It is necessary to keep the hedges low adjoining the roads, to 
admit the sun and air, so essentially necessary for their preserva- 


tion, and for the consequent accommodation of those who travel 


upon them. It is not only in this case that clipping of hedges 
has a good effect; I have for some time considered that the in- 


jury received by them in exposed situations, particularly near the 
sea, proceeds from the sharp air which blows through them, 


when thin and open; but has less effect, and does not injure 
them so much, when by their thick foliage, they form a barrier 
against it; some, though exposed to the sea air, have been clipped 
yearly from their earliest growth, and appear to thrive infinitely 
better than those which have not received that attention. These, 


as far as we can judge at present, look flourishing, and give 
us every reason to suppose, that when 


they shall arrive at matu- 


* 
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rity, they will afford indubitable proofs of the success of this me- 
thod, which indeed is very much adopted even at present. The 
expence is small, when compared with the advantage derived 
from it; nor does this mode preclude the general means used for 
shelter, the raising a bank behind the hedge, or the planting ye 


of land with furze. 


In the flat parts of this district, v where a budge is enily raised, the 


hedges are still very indifferent in many places. It is well known 


that quick-wood will grow on soils of a moderate quality, when 


not in a Situation too much exposed, when defended from cattle, 
and kept clean and dry: but when these essential points are not 
observed, it is in vain to plant it. The two first require no great 


skill; the latter is overlooked from ignorance, or inattention to 
the baneful consequences of not effectually taking away the water. 
Cutting of hedges is variously practised, and the vile custom 
of heading them at the height of three, four, and even five feet, 
prevails in many parts. There is but one principle to be observed 


in this case; that of cutting them down to the ground, whether 
the mode of laying them is adopted or not. When this is prac- 


tised, leave as few live stakes as possible: let not the layers be too 
numerous, and divest them of their twigs. How often do we 
see the whole contents wattled among the stakes, and jammed so 
close, as nearly to destroy the whole hedge ! : 

In order to make a fence more secure, particularly fence-drains, 
the water is stopped in the ditch or drain. Those who practise 
this, are not aware how much they injure the land. It may be 


alledged, that it 1s only done in summer, or in strong land, where | 
the water will not readily insinuate itself into the soil. As to the 
first, drains, if necessary, should never be stopped; and as to the 


latter, it must be considered how unwholesome stagnant water is 
in itself, and how much it infects the air. Indeed, it is a little 
extraordinary that this poor aid should be resorted to in some of 


the first warp lands, where quick-wood would in seven years be- 


come a fence, and contribute largely to break the sharp air which 
often annoys those marshes in the spring months, n their ge 
ee situation near large rivers, or the sea. 
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The gates, in many parts of this district, are not properly at- 


tended to, Their form is of little moment, so they be but ef- 
| fective : they should be so hung, that when they are opened, they 


may shut of themselves, and be secure: when this is not the case, 
how eonsiderable a portion of time is wasted in opening and shut- 
ting them! the work of a man and four horses may be said to 


be frequently taken up in this troublesome process: for we can- 
not but calculate the lost time of the horses, when they are de- 


layed and detained from their work by this unnecessary employ- 
ment of their driver.. 
The advantage of proper fences, and 8500 gates, that shut and 
open readily, is known to every skilful farmer. Flocks are natu- 
rally prone to ramble ; and where there is a slight fence, or a gate 
unshut, they are sure to find it: the injury they then do to a field 
of turnips, corn, or grass, 1s not the only consideration, for they 
become unsettled ; nor will they be satisfied with their usual pas- 


ture for many days, nay, even weeks; this renders them less pro- 
fitable and thriving; and disappoints the expectation of their 


owner, who, for want of this attention to his fences and gates, 
finds himself injured not only in his crops, but in his stock. 
Buildings. Many of these, in most parts of this district, 


are covered with thatch, and some few are constructed with 


mud-walls; an equal quantity, however, have been re- built of 
Solid materials, and coyered with tile. The use of thatch, as 
2 cover to buildings, deprives the land of manure, in propor- 
tion to the straw employed for thatch; and when the buildings 
to be covered are large, the injury to the land must be very 
great, The walls on the Wolds are generally constructed of 


brick, but several also are formed of chalk stone, which, when 
raised early in the spring, and left two or three months to dry, 
will form a wall that will stand some time. Near Malton, the 


stone, being pretty good, is in general use. The houses, both of 
the old and new construction, are without much order or contri- 


yance: this inattention is unpardonable when it is necessary to 
raise new farm houses; but where additions have been made from 


time to time, it is excusable, and eyen unavoidable. 
It will be judicious, when the repairs of an old farm house may 
| | De 


Zo. . 


de necessary, to draw a plan of every proposed alteration, and 


to keep such plan, till the alterations shall have been entirely 
executed. 


In the construction of the farm offices, though room may not 


be wanting, due attention is not paid to this 3 for 
the advantage of the farm. 


Farm offices, when properly built, chould form a square; 


and all the offices should be placed as conveniently, and as near 


each other as possible: the fold-yard should be in the centre; 


and the pump and watering- trough should be near the back door, 
where all the cattle should be watered, to prevent the loss of their 


dung. The fold-yard should be concave, into which every thing 
convertible into manure, even the drip, not only from the kitchens 
and dairy, but also from the eaves of every building, should be 
collected; and if at any time this should cause a surplus of moisture, 
it should be carried by a drain into a reservoir, which should be 
made water- proof, both for receiving and retaining it : this re- 
servoir should be emptied occasionally upon the land, by a 
water-cart ; or should be filled with earth, or any thing equally 
capable of imbibing the moisture, and of being thrown out again, 


and spread on the land as manure. Such is the inattention on 


this head, that we very commonly see a fold-yard with cattle at 
Straw upon a hill, the moisture running into a stream of water, or 
the town street; and the farmer wasting in this manner this very 
valuable article. The stack-yard should adjoin the barn, to pre- 


vent waste by carrying the corn from a distance; and the granary 


Should, if possible, be over the carriage-shed, or any other place 
where it can be built in a situation equally cool and airy, and not 


over a stable. There are few instances where money is laid out 


more commendably, and to better advantage, than in building 
farm houses. It would be sound policy to attach every man to his 


home, by rendering 1t as agreeable to him as possible: neatness _ 
and order promote tranquillity; and no set of men are better en- 
titled to this enjoyment than farmers, fulfilling the duties of their 


station with propriety ; munificence no where shines forth with 
greater lustre than in the land-owners, when they perform their 


part towards promoting the happiness of a respectable tenantry. 
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[ 29 ] 
Although the cottages are improving, yet many are very un- 
comfortable and unwholesome dwellings, most of their floors are 
below'the surface of the ground, and their windows often will 
not open, nor give a free circulation tothe air; this requires 
particular attention both from the landlords and tenants of the 
villages, for it is well known that a cottager can neither rebuild 
his cottage, or be at any considerable expence in alterations or 
repairs. These men are entitled to as much comfort as their 
stations will admit, and their health is not only of importance to 
themselves, their families, or the farmers, but also to the country 
at large. Some gentlemen in this district, have been very laud- 
ably attentive to this subject, and have built many houses for 
their labourers on a comfortable and convenient plan. 
I have annexed to this Report, a plan of the house of a gentle- 
man's bailiff, with the farm- yard and buildings, in this Rid- 
ing, and another of a farm-house and offices, not to be found 
in the Riding, although many farm offices nearly on the same 
construction, but not so complete as this, are to be met with: as 
they are sent merely to shew the construction, they are without a 
scale: but if they should be copied, a scale may be adapted accord- 
ing to the size of the farms for which they may be intended. I 
have sent also another plan of a barn, stable, beast-house, &c. 
under one roof. The expence of buildings is nearly the same 
here, as in most other places. As the district joins the sea, tim- 
ber and deals are moderate. 
Implements of Husbandry.— The plough commonly called 
the Rotheram or Dutch plough (their construction being nearly 
the same), is generally used, and is allowed to be the best 
plough in use for all land ; for though it is of the most simple 
construction, yet it effectually performs its work. Proud's 
trenching or double plough is used by some, and answers well. 
The first share pares up the sod, and the other turns over the 
mould upon it. This plough is likely to be very serviceable, if 
used with judgment. The depth and quality of the soil form the 
criterion of using it. This plough may be set to different depths. 
It is requisite to plough up fresh earth, but the skill of the. 
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ploughman depends on his not ploughing too deep. The drill 
is very little used, nor does that use increase. Proud's drill is 


the most in use for sowing turnips; it delivers the seed regularly, 
and may be fixed to any plough: almost every sort of harrow or 
roller is to be found here, the lighter ones generally on the Wolds. 


The harrow teeth are often not sharpened, and when the land is 


foul they are not dressed and cleaned, which should be done by a 
person following, and lifting up the harrow to discharge their con- 


tents when they fill. These inattentions ought to boy remedied, 


as they are very detrimental to the farmer. 
The waggons in the greatest part of the district: are dran by 


two or four horses. They are generally clumsy, with low fore - 


wheels that lock under the body, which in course is raised by 


heavy cumbersome blocks, and runs very heavily, we may hope 


the propriety of forming them on a better and more light eon- 
struction, with higher fore-wheels, will soon be perceived; this 


would be found of great advantage, the farmer's horses would not 


be harrassed by drawing an unnecessary weight, and a consider- 


able saving would be made both of wood and iron in the con- 


struction of waggons, more especially of those employed in the 
farms. Such as carry corn to market, should be stronger and 
heavier. Few carts are used in many parts of this district, 
though better adapted for carrying manure than waggons, which 
are very inconveniently employed for this purpose. 
The breast spade used in draining, is found very useful: it 


is driven forward by a man in the same manner as the paring 
spade, and is not much unlike a common hay spade turned up on 


both sides; it takes out an entire sod, and is very useful in clean- 
ing out furrows, and cutting «mall grips or top drains in gt f 
lands. 

I know of only one 4 machine! in this district; PER ; 


machines save nearly half the expence; but some doubts have 


arisen, whether the corn is as well threshed as by hand. No 
doubt a little deficiency on this head will overbalance the saving: 
some also assert, that the straw is not 80 good for the cattle, as 
they do not receive it so fresh, as when the corn is gradually 
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L891 1 
threshed. Another objection has been made to their use, that if 
they were generally employed, there would be no work for la- 
bourers in the depth of winter: I think this objection of no force; 
for there is little doubt of the labourers finding employment, ex- 
cept in very long and severe frosts. It must be observed, also, 
that even the machine cannot be worked without them. I think 
the decision, for or against it, depends upon the question, whether 
it performs the work clean or not: in some instances, I have ob- 
served it well done; in others so badly, that the corn left in the ear 
would very nearly have paid for the threshing. A little more ex- 


perience, however, will decide the question. It would certainly 5 


be an advantage to work them by wind or water; for it is slavish 
work for the horses, and a horse in a mill is an unpleasant sight. 


At all events, they will not answer but for a large corn grower; 


as the interest of the money laid out in the first cost, added to 
the wear and tear, would be equal to threshing the crop of a 


middle sized farm by hand. The winnowing machine is gene- 


rally used; and no considerable farmer should be without it. It is 
so Universally known, that a description of it is unnecessary: the 
saving of labour, and neatness of execution, gives it every recom- 


mendation. The price varies from four to six pounds, according 


to the work and materials. | . ET 

| Labour and Wages.——Farms of considerable magnitude, are 
generally worked by a foreman (if upon the Wolds, by a shepherd), 
with from two to four other servant men, and a suitable number 
of day labourers, according to the size of the farm: the labourers 
Sometimes work by the day; sometimes they take their work, as 
threshing, ditching, &c. at a fixed price for a certain quantity of 


work: paring and burning is generally taken, and some corn also 


reaped at a certain price per acre; but I think a greater numher 
perform this work by their own servants, and by day labourers, 
men and women, who, during harvest, come in great numbers to 


Malton to be hired, from the North and West Ridings, particu- 


larly from the neighbourhood of Richmond and Knaresborough, 
and the western dales of Yorkshire; most of these people go upon. 
the Wolds, and into the eastern parts of this district: the redun- 
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[ 32 ] 
dancyof inhabitants i in the North and West Ridings, thus supplies 
the deficiency in the east. The foremen and shepherds have 
from fourteen to eighteen pounds, with victuals, lodging, and 
washing; a common man servant has from ten to thirteen 
pounds; women and boys, from three to eight pounds. Day 
_ labourers, when supplied with victuals, earn from Martinmas to 
Candlemas, four or five shillings per week, from Candlemas to 
Midsummer, five or six, from Midsummer to Michaelmas, eight 

or nine, from Michaelmas to Martinmas five or six. If they find 
their own victuals, the wages from Michaelmas to Martinmas, and 
from thence to Candlemas, vary from nine to ten shillings, be- 
tween Candlemas and Midsummer, from ten to eleven, and from 
Midsummer to Michaelmas, from fourteen to sixteen. Women 
receive from sixpence to eight- pence for weeding corn or fallows, 
and from eight-pence to a shilling for hay-making: in harvest, 
they receive from one shilling to one and sixpence, without vic- 
tuals. Threshing wheat varies from 2 8. 2 d. to 3s. 4d. per quar- 
ter, barley, from 18d. to 26, oats, from 8 d. to 1s, beans, 
from 18. 3d. to 18. 6d. Reaping wheat varies from 6s. to 8s. 
per acre; oats and barley from four to seven; beans from five to 
Seven. Barley and oats are generally mown, but sheafed, except 
in some of the strong lands, where they are reaped. Paring and 
burning vary from 20 to 3os. per acre. The time of labour, in 
winter is from light until dark, in hay time and harvest, is from 
five until seven or eight sometimes later; at other seasons, it lasts 
from six to six, and occasionally earlier and later. The farming 
servants are well fed; and there are few countries where they and 
the labourers work harder. Orderly house-keeping, and eg 
some diet, are great requisites in rural economy. | 
Price of Provisions.——The average prices of meat, fish, 400 
butter, by the pound, of milk by the quart, and of grain by the 
bushel, in this Riding, in February, 1794, were as under - the 
price of beef 1 is calculates on the W or carcase. 
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Dye. or by the Cwt. 
Beef e e 
5 wen and pork o 4 e ee ee 
OL N W 
Fish . Mee. 
Butter 1 © per lb. of 18 oz. which I 


consider as the medium weight; for butter 
varies in weight, in on Markets; from 
16 to 20 02. 

Milk at Full, in summer, is 3 d. per c quart; and is rather | 
dearer in winter. | 


Per bushel. or per quarter. 
Ts e wag Fo 
ip! Wheat | a ,, ib, 22 LD 
Oats | 3 2 8 80 1 5 
Beans e ST Oey > 


The bushel in the east, is less than in the north-west part 
of the Riding. This, with the different weight above noticed, 
shews the propriety of equalising both weights and mea- 
sures. The prices in the several markets of the Riding, differ 
very little at present, nor are likely hereafter to differ, particularly 
in respect to corn, because it ultimately goes to the same market. 
Meat will- probably advance, as it generally does, in April, at 

which time the turnip-fed beasts and sheep are nearly killed and 
sold; it will continue higher till August, when the grass-fed 
sheep and cattle become more plentiful; the prices then begin 
to fall gracually to the ences N or differ but eee from 
them. 

Victualling Office, _—Before we leave the subject of provi- 
sions, it may be observed that this district, particularly the east- 


ern part, produces and fattens a great number of large cattle. 


As they are bred and fed in the same district, and as there is no 
expence or dealer's profit in driving them from the breeder to 
| market, not to mention the contiguity of Hull, beef can n certainly | 
E ; 


„ 

be afforded as low here as in any other part of the kingdom; and 
Government might establish a victualling office in this Riding 
with a very considerable advantage, both in respect to supply and 
price; to this office an additional supply would also be furnished 


from the other neighbouring parts of Vorkshire, and from those of 


Marsh Land and Lincolnshire, all of which places are situated at 


very easy distances: these considerations are certainly sufficient 


to warrant Government in making the trial. 

The above plan, if adopted, would certainly save a very consi- 
derable expence, which the nation at present pays; and where 
such saving can be made, justice to the public requires it. Com- 
petition only reduces the price of any article to a proper medium. 
Government at present is supplied with cattle, generally bought 
in Smithfield market, many of which are driven from a consider- 
able distance, within thirty miles of Hull, and from 80 to 140 
from London. Most of the fat cattle, therefore, purchased by 
Government, are driven from an average distance of 110 miles, 
at an expence of nearly 12s. per head, besides a loss of weight 
in driving, moderately stated at four stone, of 14 pounds to 


the stone; and which, at 4s. 6d. per stone, amounts to 188. 


to this again, as the grazier receives great part of the cattle 
fed for the London market lean from the more northern coun- 


ties, the expence of driving them, with the drover's profit, 


must be added, which would not be less than 12s. did not the 
country adjoining Hull supply part of these cattle, on which 
account I deduct something saved in driving and waste, or 4s. 
the total saving, therefore, amounts to 38s. per beast, averaged 
at eight hundred and a half, or sixty-eight stone. But when 
we consider the real variation between the markets in this district 
and London, it may be moderately reckoned at 458. per ox: if 
we farther estimate the superior quality in the meat of an ox 
killed after a journey of a few hours, or of two days at most, and 


that of an ox driven eight days, the advantage of establishing a 


victualling- office here, must appear still greater. The above cal- 
culation, taken only at 45 8. on 68 stone, makes a saving of more 
than 8 d. per stone of 14lb.; for a great part of the provisions at 
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this office would be sent from Hull to every garrison abroad, at a 


rate as cheap as from any other office; but as a supply would be 
wanted frequently for the navy, and furnished from this port, at 


a dearer freight than from the victualling-office in London, I de- 


duct for it one penny per stone: the article is therefore cheaper by 


"=p d. per stone, and at the same time better. 


Draught Cattle.——A considerable number of oxen are used, 


mostly in yokes and for carriages, in the farms; very few for 


the plough, as they are deemed too slow for that purpose, and in 
warm weather cannot stand, with sufficient ease to themselves, 


that continued labour for so long a time which the plough re- 


quires. In carriages they often get short intervals of rest whilst 
loading and unloading, and as this sort of work best suits them, 
the greatest portion of it should be done by them, which would 


be a considerable advantage to most farmers. The yokes should 
be entirely abolished, not only because they will draw with greater 


facility without them, but the oxen are . nne and enjoy 
the air much better. 


In many parts, the draught hors are slender, very indifferent, 


and evidently unable to go through a day's work, which is 
a great loss to the farmer, and detrimental to the cattle. 


More- are consequently kept than would be necessary if they 


were better, and the farmer incurs an unnecessary expence, for a 


bad horse takes as much keeping as a good one; the disappoint- 


ment also, arising from the non-performance of their work in due 


time, is often attended with serious consequences. We may fre- 
quently observe four poor weak horses, drawing with difficulty five, 
or at most six quarters of oats, in one of those clumsy heavy 
waggons before described, which two able horses in a well con- 


structed cart, would draw with the greatest ease, or, should the 


hilly part of the country render a cart inconvenient, in a well- con- 
structed light waggon. Some often harness four horses to a 
plough, when two good ones would do as well, and a driver would 
be saved, as the ploughman, by means of strings could, as in the 
West Riding, hold the plough and drive the horses at the same 


| time, which 1 is a great saving; and a person well accustomed to 


Ez 
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it, had rather hold and drive the plough at the x Same time, than 
have it driven by another, "IN 

I have often in this Riding seen a boy of 1 5. with a pair of 
| good horses, plough as well, and more, than a man,with a boy to 
drive, could do with four horses in other countries. | 
No doubt but in wet seasons and strong clay land, it is proper | 
that the cattle drawing the ploughs should walk in the furrow, 
and consequently must be harnessed at length, and walk Single 
and move slow. Oxen may here be used; for there is a coolness 
in the air upon the surface of this kind of land which suits the ox, 
and the foot of the ox is best adapted to land which is very wet 
and stiff, as it expands when setting down, and contracts when 
lifted up; and therefore does not stick in the soil like that of a 
horse. It is very usual, in hot weather particularly, to order the 
oxen to be taken to work very soon in the morning, under the 
idea their work should be performed in the coolest part of the 
day. By this means the cattle · are taken from their pastures be- 
fore they have scarcely had time to feed, so that they are not able 
to sustain themselves during their work; and at the very instant 
the heat is the strongest, when they are the least able, they finish 
their work, generally about eleven or twelve, if they began their 
work at three or four in the morning. 

After having been thus overcome with fatigue, they are turned 
iato the pasture, where they are additionally incommoded by the 
heat and flies, and cannot keep on their legs to brouze; where- 
as if they were not taken to work till about six o'clock, they 
would by that time have satisfied themselves with food, and be in 
heart to go through the heat and fatigue of the day, with much 
greater ease, nor would they suffer so much, except in exceeding 
hot days, when particular care should be taken to drive them 
gently. On such days they had better be at work, than fighting 
with the flies, or running about the pastures to escape them; if 
after their work they shall be turned into the pasture, they will 
enjoy their grass, lay down and rest themselves, and when refresh - 
ed will rise and eat again. Thus managed they may be said, 
with their morning's grass included, to have been three times fed, 
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instead of having received one bait only under the above men- 
tioned management. 
This treatment is essentially requisite for the ox, which kilos 
a Tuminating animal, cannot fast long, and therefore should by, 
no means be put into the yoke with an empty stomach ; the per- 
son who has the care of them should be regular in administer- 
ing food, and careful in proportioning the work thereto ; for it 
Should be continually kept in mind, that one day or hour of ex- 
cess, or ill treatment, will be productive of more injury than 
years of regular work; care should also be taken that they may 
draw easily and evenly; their temper should be carefully studied 
without passion, and they should be treated consistently. 

These observations may be enforced by moral and serious ar- 
guments; husbandry work must be progressive, and improper 
and desultory exertions uniformly defeat their intended purpose. 
Although the Creator of all things has given a superior authority 
to man over all other created beings, yet he was never designed 
to abuse the labouring animal which e him food, nor to 8 
tain that food by oppression. 

Inclosures and Population. Some are of opinion that inclo- 
sures have been the cause of a decrease of population, but a far 
greater number maintain contrary opinions. 

Additional labour, an improved air, and an increase of produce 
are certainly favourable to an increase of population, these are 
in general the beneficial consequences of inclosures, and this 

confirms, therefore, the latter opinion. In addition, the subdi- 
f vided state of the land affords a greater opportunity of residence, 
and diffuses a more equal distribution of the comforts of life; in 
particular cottagers are hereby accommodated with land for the 
maintenance of a cow, and the growth of potatoes, all which must 
have a tendency to promote marriages and consequently increase 
population. Many open fields and commons in this district 
have been inclosed; and the taste for inclosing has been carried 
on here as rapidly, and to as good purpose, as in most other coun- 
tries; and the value of the land has not only increased propor- 
tionably above the original rent, but has paid five per cent. for 


F 
the money laid out; other very salutary consequences also result 
from inclosures: but this observation does not attach to all, 


either from the proprietor's want of knowledge, or reflection on = 


the nature and situation of the land; or from the sinister views 


and endeayours of a solicitor, and from the train of jobs which 


inclosures when ill conducted needlessly create : much land 


on the Yorkshire Wolds has been inclosed, which, for the above 


reasons, might have been with more advantage left open. 
The intent of an inclosure is, that each proprietor may enjoy his 
share in severalty, and in course appropriate it to the most suitable 
purpose. But what resulted naturally from inclosures so ill consi- 
dered as those alluded to? the barren state and exposed situation of 


the land, prevented the growth of the fences, which could not be, 


or at least are not raised. This new mode of cultivation superseded 
the ancient mode of cultivating the land, as directed by the wis- 
dom of our forefathers, and for which they had great credit: it 


is admirable to see the uniformity and good order they establish- 


ed, which with the introduction of some modern improvements 
hereafter mentioned would have saved an immense expence to 


the parties, and rendered their property more beneficial. It is 


not, however, to be expected that even these improvements will 
be adopted in all cases without the aid of parliament. Several 
townships are now inclosing, and the inclosure of many more is un- 
der consideration; and certainly such townships, more particularly 


those situated in the flat parts of this Riding, would receive great 


benefit from the drains, and the subdivision fences acting as 


drains, which in all ee greatly promote the draining of the 
land. 


It may be proper here to observe the great necessity of having 


a well experienced person to view the township, and give his 
opinion as to the propriety of inclosing it; by this plan, the 
above errors might be avoided, many useful heads for the bill 
might be proposed, and a more early reconciliation and agree- 


ment would be promoted by so able a mediator, especially should 


the bill be submitted to him, h before any motion should be made 
— it in parliament. 
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In the future division of commons, it might be very proper to 


insert a clause in every bill, empowering the commissioners to set 


out, allot, award, and vest in trustees, a certain proportion of the 


common, which trustees should be directed by the act to se- 


curely fence such allotment, and plant it with wood suited to the 


soil, at the expence of the owners and for their use, according to 
their several interests therein: the act or the award of the com- 


missioners should also direct how and when this wood should be 


cut; and a certain quantity of oak and ash should be planted in 
every wood, where the soil would not prohibit their growth and 


improvement. This plan would provide a certain supply for 


future wants of this useful article, and greatly ornament the 
country at a very moderate expence ; it might also be proper 


that the allotments in lieu of such Shares of commons as belong 
to the crown should also be planted. 

This Riding contains very little, if any, of ws] is N 
termed waste land, such as high moors or mountains: the com- 


mons vary in extent, from two hundred to two thousand five 
hundred acres, but the generality contain from three to five hun- 


dred, and all of them may be converted into useful land by 
drains, subdivisions, plantations, and other improvements; some 
are stinted (as no doubt most, if not all, commons were origi- 
nally), but others, for want of due attention in the commoners, are 
stocked without number or limitation. When commons are not 


stinted in proportion to the stock they are capable of keeping, 
very little benefit is derived from them; and though the parties 


cannot agree to inclose, they should not omit to stint and drain 
the commons: this plan would render them of some benefit, and 
introduce a progressive improvement, until a more beneficial and 
decisive one could be adopted. It is not a little extraordinary to 
See a starving stock upon a common of five hundred acres soaked 
with water, when the expence of a few shillings for each right, 
prudently laid out in drains and bridges; would double its value. 
Such is the obstinacy of men, and so difficult is it to induce them 
to form the same opinion; though an union of sentiment would 
much more materially promote their interest. 


[40] 

Farms and Cultivation.——lIt is natural to suppose that in a 
district so extensive, with such a variety of soil and situation, 
various modes of management will be found. The farms vary 
in rent from five hundred to one thousand pounds per annum; 
but generally from five pounds to two hundred, except very 

near Vork, Hull, and Beverley, where the land is occupied in pas- 
ture and meadow, the farms consist of grass and arable land in- 
termixed ; of some one-third part is arable; of others the grass 


and arable lands are nearly equal; others again, consist chiefly of 
grass with a very small proportion of arable. The manner of 


cultivation varies as much as the nature of the land. 
In the strong and flat lands, most farmers summer fallow for 


wheat, and afterwards sow beans or oats; and several not satisfied 


with two crops, take a third. Others summer fallow for oats, 


barley, or beans, after one of which they sow wheat and barley, 


or oats; some, particularly upon the warp lands, plant potatoes 
after a winter and spring fallow, which are sueceeded by a crop 


of wheat, and some take two crops after them. Some winter 


and spring fallow for flax, others sow their fallows with rape for 
seed, or to be eaten off in autumn; after which wheat, and some- 
times also oats are sown, and one or two crops are taken. 

The following course of crops is adopted by some mrmers : : 


1. Fallow limed. |} 6. Wheat. 
2. Wheat. | I} 7. Beans. 
3. Beans. s. Barley manured with top 
4. Barley with clover Seed, | dressings, as pigeon dung, 
on one winter and two || soot, &c. 

spring ploughings. jj 9. Beans. 


5. Clover manured. 
In some of the common fields, one half is fallowed each year, 
which, with the balks or borders, lies common for the sheep and 


cattle of the township, the other half is sown, so that there is but 


one crop to a fallow. 
'This also is the custom of the common fields in lighter lie 
more free lands. The grass part of the strong and flat land 
above described, is well suited to horses and cattle, and many of 
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the latter are bred, fed, and reared there; many horses also are 


here bred and reared. But this division of the Riding (a very 


small part excepted) i is not suited to sheep, of which a fatal proof 
has recently been given, in the death of a considerable number of 


this stock by the rot, and in the general infection from which 
very few, if any, escaped; except those on the marsh, aud some 


on the warp lands. 


The following are * courses s adopted or on the lands lighter and 


| more easily worked: 


r een 65 | 1 7 Potitots, 
2. Barley, with On; 4 2 2. Wheat. | 
3. Grass, Iz. Oats, barley, or pease. 
4. Grass. 3 0 Noi eig 
5. Wheat ; and sometimes 
another crop. | 


The first course varies also in this, that some fallow their land 
with a winter and spring fallow only, on which they sow barley ; 


some courses also begin with flax, and afterwards are similar to 
those adopted on strong lands; some farmers cultivate a few 


patches of cabbages and carrots, and the cultivation of the last- 


mentioned vegetable extends itself. 


The arable land, in several open fields, which occupy a con- 


siderable share of the Wolds, and in a few inclosures, is cultivated 
in this manner; one furrow is ploughed, and one left; the land 
so managed is said, in the country term, to be rowed ; it lies in 


that state for six weeks or two months. It is then manured and 


| ploughed in July, afterwards it remains unworked till February 


when it is again ploughed ; it is ploughed a third time in April, 
and sown with barley, followed by oats or pease. Other courses 
are again as under : : 


1. Turnips. 35 i 1 * 4. Wheat. 
2. Barley, with seeds. 5. Fallow. 
3. Clover. Fg. 6. Oats, or pease, or „ 
Others fallow one- third of their held land, and 122 4 this c course. 
1. Fallow. 4 


2». + wheat and Z 1 barley. 
3. 2 oats and 4 pease. 
*F 
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. The wheat is followed by oats, and the barley by pease, 
The greater part of the Wold townships which remain open, 


have a large quantity of out field in ley land, that is land from 
which they take a crop of corn every third, fourth, fifth, or sixth 


year, according to the custom of the township ; after which they 


leave it without giving it any manure or fallow, in- the same si- 
tuation as when they reaped the crop, on this grass ley, and on 
the fallows, the sheep are depastured, and are folded on the latter 
in the night, a practice destructive both to the land and sheep. 
The fold conducted in this manner is beneficial to the arable land, 
but the farmer does not consider how much he robs his pasture 
land, while he saves his money for the moment, by mangring land 
without being obliged to purchase manure. 


The open or uninclosed townships on the Wolds, as well as 


those in the flat or lower divisions, have common pastures, mostly | 
stinted to a certain number of ox-gangs,* with this difference, that 


those on the Wolds are open, and the stock staff held, f and those 


in the lower country are generally ring · fenced, and the stock 


confined. Besides the open or uninclosed townships, and those 


recently inclosed, there are several others which are a sort of an- 
cient demesne or inclosure.t These commonly have a large quan- 


tity of land belonging to them without subdivision fences, which 
land generally consists of extensive pastures, sheep walks, or 
rabbit warrens, and some closes near the homestead. Many of 


these have suffered the same havock by the plough, as the ley 
lands inst mentioned; for many thousand ares. after having : 


An; on- gang is generally med "Th a certain quantity of land, equal to 
twenty statute acres; it here implies a mode of calculating adopted by the 
respective townships, in stocking their stinted pastures on which the proprie- 
tors turn their cattle or Sheep, 1 in a proportion settled by agreement between 
themselves, and founded on the quantity of IP or e * retpee- 
tively hold in such pastures. | | | 


1 That is, when an open pasture or common adjoins others of the ame 


; description, the stock upon it is dert within Proper bounds by a n 


or neat herd. 
} I apply this term to land forme wy occupied by a lord of a manor Jor 


his own meine use. 
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been pared and burnt, or otherwise broken up, have been im- 
poverished by many crops of rape and corn, with only one inter- 
vening fallow without any manure. Sometimes turnips have 
been sown, and fed off by sheep; but it must be considered that 


these turnips were the produce of land, unimproved by the ad- 


dition of any manure; consequently the soil gains nothing by 
the manure of the sheep which feed upon the turnips; this can 
only be considered as a return of that, which has been first taken 
from the soil. - 

Ajudicious: introduction gf; crops suited to the wil constitutes 
a great part of the science of agriculture. This, I fear, has been 
the least understood or attended to in theory or practice: the 
land, which we have just described, points out strongly how in- 


correct the practice of agriculture is even at this day. 


In cultivating an extensive district, or even a small farm, we 
should consult nature, which when consulted will point out to us 
the proper cultivation; for although tke ignorance of man may : 
not discover the right mode, yet such mode does not the less 
exist: the laws of nature are unerring and immutable. 1 

The soil of the flat or lower lands of this district is deep and of 
a good quality, and as these lands are situated in a mild and ge- 
nial air, meliorating and increasing vegetation, they may be cul- 
tivated with the plough, under proper restrictions. This mode 
of cultivation is practised, and is much facilitated, by the easy ac« 
quisition of lime, and all kinds of manure, from Hull and the 
several contiguous navigations. These lands, also excellently 
adapted to the breeding and support of horses and cattle, should 
be more particularly applied to this purpose by the farmer, rather 
than to the breeding or fatting of sheep, for which fatal expe- 
rience has proved this land to be wholly improper, as that animal 
requires a different soil and situation; the neighbouring Wolds, 
and similar places, are the favourite spots for it. The farmer 
should keep this flat land dry, moderately plough, and sow it 
down with grass seeds, before the land shall be exhausted; 
and he should always lay on manure in proportion to the crop 


taken from the land. The plough thus managed will have the 


desired effect of assisting the lind, by forcing its Wiſing powers 
F2 
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into action without exhausting them. This method will save a 
great consumption of hay now used every spring; and there will 
be a forward, wholesome herbage, congenial to and proper for 
young stock. No farm, in proportion to its size, should be 
without its number of acres yearly sown with grass seeds. 
It is proper here to remark, that land of the very first quality 
Should never be ploughed ; its native richness preserves it always 
in a high state of vegetation. | 
T shall here observe, as I said before, that horses and cattle are 
suited to the flat and low grounds; Sheep to the Wolds and ele- 
vated situations. A stock of sheep is of such importance to the 
farmer, grazier, manufacturer, and merchant, and indeed to the 
public in general, that on the Wolds, and other places equally 
adapted to them, no more land should be ploughed than may be 
requisite to produce turnips for their accommodation, and to me- 
liorate the land so as to enable it to maintain a greater stock. 
By this management the land will also produce more grain than 
can be conceived without attention to the subject. Land, like 
the animal creation, certainly requires a degree of rest, and 
therefore should be occasionally sown down with grass seeds, and 
for a time kept in grass; this remedy will be more or less effec- 
tual in proportion to the richness or poverty of the soil, when 
Sown down with grass seeds; and the stock feeding upon it will 
thrive more or less in the same proportion, and make a greater or 
a less return to the owner. When land is laid down in good con- 
dition, the vivifying principles of vegetation are supported and 
augmented by the manure from the stock feeding on the land; 
and the richness of the soil is increased till it equals in quality 
the land which we distinguish by the term fresh, or which has 
never lost any of its fertility by improper treatment. It should 
be the object of every farmer, who wishes to derive any benefit 
from his farm, to improve the land till it shall have e this 
degree of richness. | 
Persons who have not given due attention to this subject, as 
many have not, will be surprised to find that this plan not only 
increases, but infinitely improves the stock. Sheep fed on land 
in good condition, newly sown with grass seeds, and afterwards 
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with turnips, at the proper season, will be preserved from dis- 
order; but when fed on old, worn-out land, producing unwhole-. 
some herbage, they will lose their condition; and when after- 
wards put to turnips, or better food, they are often attacked by 
disorders in the spring, which will produce a great mortality 
among them; this was the case last spring in those parts of the 
Wolds where the sheep are kept in this poor way during winter, 
till the approach of spring, and then put to turnips. The black - 
water, which often proves mortal, will about Michaelmas attack 
those lambs not put to clover, grass seeds, or some wholesome 
herbage, when taken from the ewes. 

This might be prevented entirely, would farmers make turnips: 
and grass seeds more their object; and abating their avidity for 
corn, be satisfied with one crop, instead of three ; this, I can af- 
firm, would be most profitable in the event. 

I hope I shall not incur the imputation of vanity in adducing 

an example in point, executed agreeable to my orders, from the 
opportunity I recently had of noticing the improper and un- 
profitable management of the land on the Wolds. I mention it 
merely as an illustration, not only of what is here said, but also 
of what is alluded to under the respective heads of inclosure and 

| population. | | 

The township of Hunmanby consists mostly of open fields. 

and commons. The arable land was worn out to such a 
degree, by crops injudiciously repeated, that it returned little 
more corn than was necessary for seed and the support of the nu- 

merous horses employed in cultivating the soil. The sheep also 
suffered from the mismanagement above described; and poverty 
was the inmate of every dwelling, though several of the occupiers 

were owners also. | 1 29: 

The difficulty of intteduciug a reformed mode of cultivation 
in a township prejudiced in favour of old customs, and fearful lest 
every innovation should prove ruinous, was great, and not easily 
surmounted. After many meetings, and much temporizing, I 
prevailed upon them, however, partially to adopt my plan, but 
not without an express stipulation on their part for one crop of 
corn more than I had intended. I was glad to recede a little. 


3 


. 
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rather than lose the whole; the following mode of Econ was 


adopted for the open fields in six divisions. 


1. Turnips, sown on a good fallow, hoed and fed off with 
the sheep of the occupiers. 


2. Barley, with Seeds. 5. Wheat. 5 
3. Seeds. 6. Oats, or pease. 
4 Ditto. e 


It was my wish that the crops of oats or pease should have 


been entirely omitted, and that the land sown with seeds Should 


have continued in grass three years. 

The grass seeds are sown (with the barley), and are all of one 
quality, and paid for proportionably by the occupiers, each of 
whom stocks them with Sheep e to his TAE In of the 
land sown. | 

The shepherds take care of the sheep, and fold them each night 
upon the seeds alternately, so that the land of every one receives 
equal benefit. Their wages are paid, and the nets or hurdles 
furnisbed by the several occupiers according to their respective 


| proportions. 


Field reeves or masters are appointed, to give the necessary or- 
ders, to inspect and regulate the sowing of the seeds; and the 
conduct of the shepherds, and to take care that the several rules 
and orders are observed. The sheep are turned into the divisions 
sown with seeds, on a certain day previously agreed upon at a 
meeting of the field reeves and proprietors. | 

'Thus an open field is enjoyed in as beneficial a manner, as if it 

were inclosed, and by a diminution of the arable part, it is put 
under that course of husbandry which will tend to invigorate and 


preserve it; the herbage is increased, and the stock more nu- 


merous, and of a superior quality: a greater quantity of better 
corn is also produced by one-third of the seed and labour, the 
part still kept under the plough is also worked with less trouble 
than formerly, for fresh land in good condition has always this 
advantage over that which is foul and exhausted. Another bene- 


fit also attends this mode of management; two persons are fully 


sufficient to attend the sheep stock, whereas were the lands in- 


Ee] 
closed, this stock would be divided into several parcels, and 
require in consequence of such division very expensive, as well 
as inconvenient attendance. The precarious rearing of fences 
also in this exposed situation is avoided, and the immense ex- 
pence of continually repairing them is saved. The 

The advantages to the occupier are, that his arrears are paid 
off, his stock is increased in quantity and quality, his land in 
condition, and his mind is relieved from the anxiety attendant 
on poverty and bad management. 'The owner of this estate, 
much to his honour, has permitted the tenants thus to recruit 
themselves, without sharing in their advantages. This example 
is worthy of imitation ; for most plans are at first attended with 
inconvenience, though perhaps eventually beneficial. 

Hence it appears experimentally, that the. Yorkshire Wolds, 
and all land ofa similar quality and situation, may be restored to 
its former vigour, and otherwise properly managed without 

fences; which in many places it is a foree on nature to attempt. 
There are other places, however, where fences are absolutely ne- 
cessary, and where by suitable attention they may be raised: 
there are even few townships where, in some parts, this is not 
practicable; which parts are generally adjoining the town, and 
Should be so inclosed as to form separate accommodations, the 
more distant for milch cows, the nearest for draft cattle. 

The remainder of the land in the township should be ex- 
changed and flatted, so that the scattered property in the open 
fields might be laid together in flats, and managed agreeably to 
the foregoing plan, with such variation as situation and circum- 
Stances might point out. | 

The aid of parliament would in some cases be requisite to 
confirm the exchanges, and to render the plan permanent. The 
above arrangement was made under the sanction of the thirteenth 
Geo. III. cap. 81; intituled, . An act for the better cultivation, 
improvement, and regulation of the common arable © Bens, wastes, 
and commons in this kingdom.” 

This act, if attended to, would be of real Service, and Should be 
revised, amended, and enforced, 


„„ 

A considerable quantity of land upon the Wolds is son 
with sainfoin, which is very useful. This requires land in 
complete order; it should be sown without corn, in rows of 
about one foot asunder; and may be very advantageously hoed - 
for the first two or three years. The seeds used in laying 
down land to grass, are white clover, trefoll, rib grass, and hay- 
seeds. 

In respect to rye grass, opinions differ concerning the benefit 

or detriment resulting from it. The ridiculous notions that rye- 
 _ grass causes quick or couch grass, that it absolutely changes to 
1 . 5 5 „ plant in time, and that it is a great impoverisher of 

the land, are founded on the similar appearance of the roots of 

each grass: when the ground which has been sown with rye 

grass, and infected with couch, is broken up, the roots of each 
being very much alike, they are indiscriminately deemed the 

same, although a very short time and observation will prove 

them to be wholly different, for the rye grass will S and ws 

couch will remain. 

Rye grass is certainly very beneficial, e when sown 
| | on land of a thin staple in exposed situations, or for a supply 
= of grass in the spring on land of every description. Its quick 
* 15 and early growth soon brings it to maturity, when, like all other 
plants, it will exhaust the land, if not prevented by an early at- 
| SIA | tention to feed it down, and check its luxuriance ; few plants are 
F F less injured by the feeding of cattle, horses, or sheep; and 
ll | | | ; horses will perform their work better when fed on it, than 
| on any other. It is to no purpose to sow land not in 
condition; this attention is even more material than the choice 
| of seed. It is also essential to sow the seed while the land 
0 e | is fresh harrowed, and to cover it sufficiently, but not too deep; 
| for want of these attentions, the seed has often perished, and the 
loss has been attributed to its bad quality. When rye grass is to 
be harrowed in on wheat in the spring, the land should be 
well broken, until that glazed appearance shall no longer be seen, 
ol | | | which land, that has lain some time unbroken, generally puts on. 
| It often happens, however, that the farmer, not sufficiently 
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_ acquainted with the article, or for the sake of saving a few pounds, 
purchases seed of a bad quality. The first is to be pitied, because 
he neglected applying to some skilful person for his assistance; 
the other meets his desert in his loss, although he may profit by 
it in future, and behave with greater liberality even to himself. 
The seedsmen follow a very injurious practice of mixing good 
and ordinary seed together to suit the article to a certain price, 
the consequence is, that the greater part of the seed will not 
grow; yet the difference cannot be — even by a * 
judge without close inspection. | 

The time of £owing is nearly the same in the high as in the low 
parts of the district: beans and pease are sown from the latter end 
of February to the middle of March ; oats from the beginning of 
March to the middle of April. Potatoes are planted, and barley and 
flax sown from the latter end of March to the latter end of April; 
mustard in May; turnips from the middle of May to the begin- 
ning of July; rape, if for seed, in August; wheat and rye from 
the middle of September to the middle of November. Harvest 
begins about the 15th of August, and ends about the latter end 
of September, except for beans, which are generally later. 

The harvest on the Wolds is about a week or ten days later; 
this division is considerably elevated, yet the harvest is not so late 
here as on the neighbouring Vorkshire moors not much more 
elevated; for the soil of the first is dry, and the air in course 
warmer; the latter abounds with various bogs and swamps 
where the soil is generally coarse and moist, and the air dense and 
cold. The precise time of sowing is governed much by opinion, 
or the nature of the land. Indolence also sometimes creates delay. 
It is highly proper to take the earliest opportunity to sow wheat 
upon wet lands, not only on account of securing the season, but 
when sown at this time, it generally succeeds best. It is also best 
to sow wheat early on a clover or grass ley of two years. The 
warmth of the weather, with the dry state of the land, destroys 
the grass roots and turf more rapidly; the roots of the wheat also 
branch more before winter. In respect to spring sowing, all free | 
and dry soils, and those in high condition should be sown the ear- 
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lest, and those upon an exposed ituntion, or in a * and wet 
soil, should be sown the latest. 


One attempt only (as I can find), has been made to water 


meadows; it was not prosecuted with much attention, but will 


be revived, and some more experiments will, as I believe, de 


made. The springs from the Wold hills seem to favour the de- 
sign; there are also opportunities of flooding large tracts of land 


in some parts of the lower countries, by placing cloughs or 
sluices across the drains. This in dry seasons would be attended 
with the beneficial effect of enriching the land. It would also be 
advantageous to form ponds in high lands, for the purpose of 


watering such lands, whether meadow or pasture. 


The system of paring and burning is much practised, and 
with advantage on strong coarse land, or even upon thinner soils. 


covered with coarse or thick turf, for it certainly brings land. 


more quickly into a vegetative state. The prejudice which some 
persons have conceived against this mode of cultivation is found- 
ed on the abuse of it; for it has often happened in cases where 
the occupier has had full liberty, that either through interest or 
ignorance, he has drawn so many crops from the land as to depriye 


it of every vegetative principle. I need not ask the question, —in 


wahat condition land of a thin staple must be left, after one crop 
of rape, and two or three of corn shall have been taken from it? 
according to the common practice. If the crops shall be taken 


proportionably to the goodness of the land, and a suitable supply 


of manure shall be afterwards given it, the system of paring and 
burning in this case may be allowed, and is, as I said before, a 
ready and profitable method of putting strong soils, or even . 


of a thinner staple, into good order. 
The farms in so considerable a district as 1 * before men» 


| tioned vary in size; and it is proper that it should be so, for 


thus families, possessing various degrees of property, are accom - 
modated : but I'think a monopoly of farms should be checked; 


for that depopulates the country, to the great injury of agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and trade. The very large farms also 


should be reduced in size, except where they are calculated for 
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theep, as on poor soils and dry extensive heaths, in which 
case it is absolutely necessary that the farm should be large; for 
not to mention the idea, that the same shepherd can as easily 
attend five hundred as one hundred sheep, the farm cannot 
de so profitably cultivated in any other mode; small inclosures 
also, and subdivisions, are not compatible with farms of this 


extent. 


Proper attention is not in general paid to the accommodation 
of labourers, with land for a cow and potatoes, which so highly 
contributes to their comfort, and enables them to bring up and 
support their children: when a labourer cannot afford to pur- 
chase a cow, it would be both politic and humane in the farmer 
to let out one to him. 

Stock. A great number of sheep are kept upon the Wolz 
and in other parts of this district; most of which are of the long- 
woolled kind; the breed is a mixture of the old Wold sort and the 
Lincolnshire, and of late has a cross of the Leicestershire. Some 
townships upon the Wolds still retain a smaller sort, with a finer 
and shorter wool, occasioned rather by the scanty pasture, than in- 
troduced and kept up by the choice of the farmers, who generally 
use a long-woolled ram. Three year old wethers of the first kind 
when fat, weigh from twenty-four to thirty pounds, and the ewes 
from sixteen to twenty-two pounds per quarter. 

The fleeces of the ewes, wethers, hogs, or hoggits, will, upon 
an average, weigh from eight to ten pounds. Wethers of the se- 
cond kind when fat, will weigh at the same age from sixteen to 
twenty pounds, the ewes from twelve to sixteen pounds per quar - 
ter. The fleeces of the wethers, ewes, hogs, or hoggits, upon an 
average, will weigh from four pounds to six; a stone of wool i in 
this district weighs sixteen pound. 

Different opinions are eritertained as to the best kind of sheep: 
some insist that the bony kind with heavy fleeces, like those in 
Lincolnshire, are the best for this district: others think the 
Slight boned, finer kind, with thinner fleeces, originally from 
| Leicestershire, are more suitable: others hold that the first, with 

a cross of the last, is better than either, 
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In the lower parts of the district, which are not so much exposed 
to cold as the Wolds, sheep are bred and fed: and as speedy fat- 
ting is here the principal object, I think the Leicestershire breed 
with a slight cross of the Lincolnshire, is to be preferred, and a 
thick coat not being so necessary here as in colder situations, the 
wool will increase in length, and grow coarser: on the other hand, 
1 think the Lincolnshire, with a cross or two of the Leicester- 
shire breed, should prevail on the Wolds, this might at the same 
time decrease the bone, and increase the tendency to fat. In this 
situation, the size will decrease, and the coat become shorter and 
finer. In breeding this animal, a defence for it against the cold 

should be provided by augmenting the quantity of its wool, but 
never so much as to make the owner inattentive to the fineness of 
the fleece. The difference in point of value, between a fine and 
coarse fleece is considerable indeed in the scale of the farmer's pro- 

fits, it is also of great and essential consequence to the manufacturer. 

The sheep on the Wolds are bought in great quantities, to be 
fatted with turnips in the manufacturing parts of the West Rid- 
ing, where large mutton is preferred on account of the great num- 
ber of persons frequently in a family; for this reason, and more 
especially as the sheep are kept to a greater age than elsewliere, a 
larger, and a more growing breed should be preferred. 

Great expence and pains are bestowed by many, in their en- 
deavours to concentrate every good quality observed in the 
species, in one breed, in order to bring this useful animal to a 
state of perfection, and these endeavours prosecuted with skill, at- 
tention, and preseverance, may undoubtedly be attended with the 
desired success; but to whatever perfection sheep may be 
brought, this perfection can only be preserved by the proper pre- 
paration and good condition of the land, and a regular and due 
attention to their food. Few animals are sooner or more affected 
by climate, situation, and food, than sheep. 

A great number of cattle and horses are bred in almost erery 
part of the Riding, and in course are of great importance. The 
cattle are of the short horned kind: the oxen at a proper age, and 
fatted, weigh when Killed from sixty to one hundred and ten 
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[33] 
stone (at the rate of fourteen pounds to the stone); cows weigh 
from forty to sixty stone (the average of oxen weighs seventy, of 


_ cows forty-eight stone). Those of the greatest size are bred i in 


the eastern part of the Riding. 
A great improvement might be made in this breed, by the in- 


troduction of bulls less coarse, rather thinner honed, and more of 


a feeding kind. The horses are generally stout, for the light or 


bay kind, and are equal if not superior, particularly those upon 


the Wolds and the eastern division, to any others in Yorkshire, 
Great attention is paid in breeding them, particularly to the stal- 
lion; but much to the injury andloss of the breeder, most of the 
best mares are sent out of the Riding, as more saleable. This 
cconomy is delusive; some see the folly of it, and act differ- 


ently ; and the rest no doubt will follow the example. Al. 
though a considerable degree of the racing blood is introduced 


into this breed, yet both the largest coach, and smallest . 
horses are produced in this Riding. 

No horses are better calculated for the plough than this breed, 
their activity and quick walking give them a superiority over the 
slow black kind, excellent however for drawing heavy waggons. 


These two breeds should be Kept distinct without : any mixture of 


blood. 
Manures.« 
manures used. 
A great quantity of dung comes s from Hull, by water, to many 
parts of the Riding, which lie convenient to the rivers and canals. 


F old- yard and stable dung are the principal 


It consists of stable dung, sweepings of the streets, and ashes, 


and is delivered on board at the rate of four shillings for a good 
cart load. It costs the farmer from five to seven shillings per 
cart load, according to the distance. A great quantity of soot 


and pigeons' dung is also used, with some rape dust; but the 
price of the latter is become so very high, that less is now used 
than formerly. These are generally spread upon the surface by 


hand. It would be more beneficial to incorporate them with 
earth, for which purpose a square bed or couch should be made 
of earth, on which a layer of pigeons' dung, or soot, should be laid. 
four times the thickness of the earth, The whole should be 
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aſterwards turned and spread on the land out of a + light cart, 
which may be made for the purpose. 
Some are in the practice of turning their dung in the 444 00. 
and when it has nearly done fermenting, and is almost rotten, 
they lay it upon the land, If it should be too dry, a little water 
may be added; and they suppose that in this state it has a greater 
effect ; of which I have no doubt, rer ol found it to e * 
ter than that which had not been turned. 
In most parts of the Riding, the manure is epread i in a very 
slovenly manner, as it is not broken small enough, nor does the 
farmer pay a proper attention to plough it into the land imme- 
diately, which is a matter of greater consequence than many | 
farmers apprehend... A ridiculous custom prevails, in most parts, 
of spreading it out of the waggons, by which the team. is unneces- 
sarily delayed, when a light cart would answer the purpose much 
better, by dropping it in small heaps, which might afterwards be 
Spread by hand, without the attendance of the: draught cattle. 
Lime is a manure much used on the Wolds; the average price of 
it per chaldron, of 32 bushels, costs as under: 


& | | S. d. 


Chalk bis of the Wolds = S $66 
Lime near Malton = mY 7 6 


Lime of an excellent quality, from Knottingley and Brotherton, 
12s. 6d. per dozen, equal to a chaldron of 36 bushels—This sup- 
plies, by the convenience of water carriage, the lower parts of the 

Riding: Seldom more than three dozen of the Knottingley or 
Brotherton lime are laid upon an acre, but often only two. Of 
the other sorts from three to five, but generally four. 

It is a slovenly practice adopted by many, to lay the lime upon 
the land in small heaps, and keep it in that state till hy heavy 
and continued rains it not only falls, but is absolutely reduced to 
a mere paste; in such condition it is of little use to the land; and 
it is better to lay it in heaps of a load each, even for those who 
are properly attentive, and spread it hy the means of a small cart. 
It is of great importance that lime Should be mixed in the ground 
when it is just falling; the land should be then harrowed first, 
and ploughed immediately afterwards; the farmer should not 


[ﬆ] 
permit any lime to be left spread even one * "without either 
harrowing or ploughing the land. 

Sea sand is found to answer well upon ag 77 the wth 
_ tity laid upon an acre is generally from 30 to 40 loads: as the 
land lying near the coast is chiefly of this description, this kind 
of manure may he used at a moderate expence: it has the strong · 
est effect when laid upon the fallow, as it thereby becomes more 
effectually mixed with the soll; the best time for wing it is while: 
it continues in a damp state. 

A considerable quantity of een weed is n thiown ob this. 
coast; it makes an excellent manure, either when laid fresh upon 
the land, or after it has lain some time in a heap to promote fer- 
mentation. Some of the Wold: chalk stone has been used to good 
effect upon strong fresh land, in the proportion of sixty tons to 

an acre, and is worthy of further trial. It is not improbable but 
it would be of service to most coarse; fresh Wold — when first 
broken into moderate sized pieces. 

It does not appear that there are many docs where marle is 
found. In one or two places marle is used with good effect; 
every occupier of land, therefore, should be diligent in his en- 
deavours to discover it. There are many places where the clay 

is of such a quality, that it would very much assist either the thin, 
hazle loam near it, or land worn out with too long ploughing. - 
This work my: be done when the . cattle can be 

spared. ä 
MMoods.— There does not appear to be any particular mode of 
; managing the woods. There are very few of what are called spring 
woods. Timber trees, except those which are within view of a 
house, or for ornament, are cut as best suits the fancy of the owner. 
Such trees as show evident signs of decay, should be cut down; it 
is a loss to the owner as well as to the community to let them stand, 
and it is equally so to cut down those of a small growth which: 
are thriving, or in a suitable situation. It is affecting to view the 
waste committed on trees of both descriptions. Few are aware 
of the improvement which an oak of a foot in diameter will make; 
or. how much more profitable as well as useful it would prove to: 


[56] 
take down the old trees, and lay out the money arising from them, 
or a part thereof, in planting and fencing young ones. 

It is of material consequence to keep cattle and sheep out of 
woods, even those which are full grown. All spring woods should 
be cut in regular falls, progressively. If even the taking down 
a single tree must be sometimes detrimental, how much more so 
must it be, and how very unsightly, to run over a wood and take 
out here and there a tree, or part of the Spring ney without any 
order or method? | L | 

An exposed situation, and a partial air, are a. to all 
woods ; ; and the woods require as great attention in draining and 
laying them dry as any other land. Many new. plantations, as 
well as those of longer standing, are exceedingly injured for want 
of draining. The price of wood is a serious article to the farmer. 
Good oak for his purpose is sold in this Riding for two sbillings 
or half- a- crown a foot common ditto from one shilling to eigh- 
teen pence. Good ash wood from one shilling to eighteen pence; 
and common ditto from eight pence to a shilling. | 

Kot in Sheep, Variety of opinions are entertained as to 
the cause of this disorder: some suppose that it arises from a par- 
ticular kind of plant or insect, but the liver- wort is most blamed; 
others, that it is caused by a flush of grass after rain; most per- 
sons, that it is occasioned by low and wet land. As to the first, 
the all-wise Creator is too beneficent not to furnish an animal 
which must range for its food with sufficient instinct to avoid the 
plants baneful to its health. As to the flush of grass, it is not 
likely that a cause so temporary should have so lasting an effect; 
and the notion is futile, because the grounds, whereon sheep 
have never taken the disorder, have those flushes after rain, and 
often more luxuriantly than those where the sheep have been af- 
fected with this disorder. There can be no doubt but that the 
rot occasionally is caused by low and wet lands, but at the same 
time it is equally true, that many low and flat grounds are free 
from it; as for instance, salt marshes and warp lands in general. 

Sheep naturally delight in the most airy and dry situations, as 
may be proved from the constant preference which they give to the 
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highest pastures, even in cold weather, and from the perfect 


health that they enjoy on soils which, free from a noxious and 
damp air, produce a sweet, wholesome, and nourishing herbage, 


such as we find, on a kind loam, with a substratum of stone or 


chalk, perfectly dry, on sand free from any spring near its surface, | 
and on salt marsh and warp land made by the sea. 


From the above, we may fairly conclude that the ape of 


the rot must arise from pastures of an opposite nature; on which 
when sheep are confined, a wet or dry season will make no diffe- 
rence; for a thin, starved soil, situated in a close, unwholesome 
air, producing a coarse and crude herbage of little nourishment, 
and having a spring near the surface, must always occasion the 

rot. | | | | | 


Nor is this kind of land only troubled with this evil ; for land 
also which in some degree partakes of its nature, is subject in 
proportion to the same mischief: this land is of three descrip- 
tions, the first contains a soil deeper and better than the last, but 


still having a substratum, open and full of springs. In very dry 
weather, this land has not a tendency to the rot, because excessive 
drought purifies the air, decreases the springs, and consequently 
dries and renders the herbage more wholesome: the second is a soil 
in part like the last, but interspersed here and there with whole- 


some spots, free from the rot; this will not injure the sheep in mo- 
derate seasons; but when hard stocked, in wet seasons, it will cer- 
tainly rot them, as the sheep then will have no choice, but must 


feed equally on every part, whether wholesome or dangerous. The 


third description of land consists of a strong and rather coarse 


clay, or hazle loam, free from springs; on this land sheep may 
feed in safety, except in excessive wet seasons, such as that in the 


year 1792, when this Kind of earth or soil is so saturated with 
moisture, and retains it 80 long as to render the herbage unwhole- 


zome and crude, and the air humid and unsalutary. 55 
This disorder appears to me to be merely a consumption, Pro- 


ceeding from the causes above mentioned. 


Prevention appears to be better than remedy; and the health of 
the sheep might be always secured by the farmer's suiting the 


H 


'# 
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ock to the land: I trust, — the 0 observations will 


be of some use. 


I should be sorry, however, to discourage any person from 1 


tempting the cure in any other way; thou gh various unsuccess- 
ful trials have been made. ; 


A gentleman of the faculty in this Ridin g has tet laudably 
endeavouring to investigate the subject; and from his good sense, 
skill, and attention, there may be reason to hope for his success. 
I apprehend he we 8 the 8 before the n of Agri- 
culture. 

| Leases.——Very few leases are . in this district; many 
tenants being even without a written agreement. The granting of 
leases, it must be confessed, is a circumstance that requires deep 


and serious consideration and reflection; some landlords, however, 


are candid enough to grant them. Leases are proper and safe to 
be granted, when they contain covenants for a mode of hus- 


bandry suitable to the demised farm, and affording the tenant a 


free scope for his skill and abilities in pursuing a stipulated sys- 
tem of husbandry, advantageous to his own interest, and conse- 


quently to the improvement of the farm. This system should be 
composed and drawn out by a person completely skilled in agri- 


culture. 


As little obligation as possible should be between the land- 
lord and his tenant; the improvements of a permanent nature 
should be made at the landlord's expence; and the tenant 
should pay interest, and what is reasonable over and above for the 
money laid out in main and under drains, new fences, roads, and 
bridges: and if a tenant who shall agree to, and actually enter 
on a farm out of condition, should quit it before he shall have 
been repaid the expence of improving it, the landlord himself, or 
the suceeeding tenant, should reimburse him his expences; and 
the landlord should agree to such repayment, 2 the entry of 


the tenant undertaking to improve his farm. 


If neither leases be granted, nor a condition similar to the 
above be stipulated, it cannot be expected that agriculture will 
be carried to the perfection it might be, at least on the farms of 
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many landlords. There are, however, several farms in the dis- 
trict without either lease or agreement, in which the tenants may 
be secure during the lives of their landlords ; but when a tenant 
enters upon a farm out of condition, and pursues a true and 


Spirited mode of husbandry, the advantages arising from the term 


of one life are not sufficient to reward him. The putting an ill- 
conditioned farm into complete order, is attended with a greater 
expence, and requires more skill and attention than many are 


aware of. 


The common n place covenants every e 8 clerk knows: I 
those which regard the mode of husbandry depend upon variety 


of circumstances, viz. the nature of the owner's interest in the es- 
tate, the nature and situation of the land,—the length of the term, 


and present condition of the farm; so that general covenants can- 


not be given: but when the circumstances are known, I do not 
doubt the possibility of devising such covenants for any farm as 


would be satisfactory to both parties. 
Manufacture and Commerce. The only manufacture i in this 
Riding of any consequence is at Wandsford, for carpets, and 


spinning cotton: this is very beneficial to the neighbourhood, 
from the considerable quantities of coarse wool worked up. In 
point of trade, Hull, from its situation, is the emporium not 


only to this Riding, but to this and many other counties; and 
very extensive business is carried on there, which renders it of 
great importance to the agriculture of this country, both on ac- 


count of the internal consumption, and the exportation of its pro- 


duce, particularly horses; a great number of which, as well as 
of cattle, are sent to Russia. 


The market towns at present are most of them well s up gin 
by the consumption of the inhabitants of the Ban, and I trust 


will hereafter be more so. 


Trade is Supported in a great n measure by the number to com- 


fortable situation of the inhabitants of a country —an extended 


cultivation, with rural eco, will increase it to a degree of 


| opulence. 


Hz 
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Societies Disposition for Improvements, I mpediments to 
them. In September, there is a show at Driffield of rams, 
bulls, boars, and heifers, and premiums are given to the best ; 


which excites an emulation, and not only considerably promotes 


the improvement of the breed of stock, but affords the uninformed 
an opportunity of seeing such as are deemed good, and of hear- 
ing the sentiments of men eminent in the line of breeding: it 
might not be amiss to add to the premium for the best brood 


mare; another for the best five ewes: this is the only society 
established in this Riding: there is another in contempla- 
tion, which may prove useful. A tax upon rams, bulls, and 


Stallions, would have a good effect, by preventing the use of bad 
ones, as the owners would not find them worth paying for. Iam 


confident, if proper encouragement were given to persons pos- 


sessed of property in this district, to adopt improvements in agri- 
culture, they would cheerfully embrace the opportunity, as _ 
possess a spirit for carrying them into execution. 


Tithes, in the opinion of many, are considered as one great 
obstacle to the improvement of agriculture in this Riding: to dis- 


cuss this subject would take more time than the Report will al- 
low; and it might appear presumptuous to offer my sentiments at 
large on so popular and important a subject. No doubt, many 


real and imaginary obstacles might be done away, if a separation 


of the respective interests of the landlord and tithe- owner could 
be effected ; but though I am inclined to think this finally prac- 


ticable, yet I am persuaded, that a circumstance of such great 
magnitude will require a very serious investigation, and consider- 
able length of time before it can be carried into effect. A second 


great and real obstacle arises from the want of a proper confi- 
dence between the landlord and the tenant, which if not by some 


means established, agriculture probably will never flourish to that 
degree required. A third impediment results from the ignorance 


in agriculture of gentlemen of landed property, who do not suf- 


ficiently qualify themselves either to superintend their own estates 


personally, or to enable them to select persons of sufficient skill 
and experience in husbandry, of general information, candour, 
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discernment, and activity, to whom the care of their estates can 
be entrusted: such a man will readily discover the condition of 
each farm, with the disposition of each farmer; he will be able 


also to advise with and assist the weak, stimulate the indolent, and 


check the licentious; but, alas, to what unskilful and inefficient 


characters is this important trust too frequently committed? 


On the part of the tenant also there #e many obstacles to im- 
provement; such as not exercising his mind in the due contem- 
plation of nature, to discover the causes of what he sees— the 


study would be both pleasant and useful in his solitary hours, for 


he would then be more clearly convinced of the necessity of drain- 
ing, and paying proper attention to the regular ng: of stock, 


working of draught cattle, &c. 


Every farmer should so arrange the plan of his work, chat it 


| may proceed gradually and without confusion, that a proper at- 


tention and force may be given to every part of it. This conduct 


will render every farmer master of his time; so that every thing 


required to be done will be performed in time, not delayed till the 
season and opportunity shall have been lost. The impediments 


arising from rainy days, sick servants, from the occasional and 
necessary absence of the master, &c. will in this case be of little 
consequence, nor embarrass the operations of the farm, nor pre- 
vent the occupier from attending to the smallest concerns of it, 
that are of very material consequence, in every view of which the 
keeping the farmer at home is not the least. I have pleasure in 
observing, however, that several in the district are sensible of the 


advantage resulting from the above conduct, and pursue it so 
much themselves in their cultivation, as to render my remarks 
unnecessary for their guidance. J 


/ 
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AINSTY OF YORK. 


The Ainsty of the city of York, is a small district extending 


westward from Vork; it is bounded by the river Ouse on the 
north- east, the river Wharf on the south-west, and the river Nidd 
on the north-east. The situation of the Ainsty is equally as 


advantageous as any in the East Riding for sending its pro- 
duce to the different markets by the rivers Ouse and Wharf; a 


great part of the produce is carried to the populous city of Vork, 
conveniently situated for that purpose; a considerable quantity 
of corn also is sent to the West Riding, which lies more conve- 
nient for that purpose than the East; the price of corn and other 
produce is therefore higher here than in the East Riding. 
The country is in general flat, with some gentle swells. The 
quantity of wood is considerable; chiefly scattered, or in hedge 
rows. The soil in most parts consists of a thin sandy loam, or of a 


very strong clay loam, with the several intermediate varieties, but 


very seldom, if ever, on a stony bottom. A few open townships 
only remain in the Ainsty; a considerable part is ancient inclosure, 
and several recent inclosures have been made. The farms are in 
general small, few exceed two hundred acres; they contain an 
equal proportion of arable and grass land. The same modes of 


husbandry, according to the difference and quality of the soil, are 


practised here as in the East Riding. They breed some good 


horses, but not many cattle, and very few sheep; the breed of the 


latter is in general ordinary. 

There are no manufactures either here or even in Vork, of ex- 
tent sufficient to affect agriculture. | 
he same observations that have been made upon roads and 
drains in the East Riding, will attach here; the repetition would 
therefore be superfluous. In short, the Ainsty is similar in most 


respects to the East Riding; they are divided only by the river 
Ouse. | 
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To conclude.———The science of agriculture-is noble and impor- 
tant, requiring the exertions of ability and experience to conduct 


it with propriety : it is not that degrading or despicable subject 


too many weakly imagine: it has been for some time emerging 


from the darkness of ignorance : the Honourable Board of Agri- 


culture, lately instituted, will essentially improve and re- animate 
this science, by diffusing the light of a refined cultivation : the 
opulence of the nation will be augmented, and the people rendered 
more industrious and happy : the full increase of the earth will 
be obtained upon permanent, secure, and undeviating principles, 


generally diffused and understood. Should the foregoing hints 
prove acceptable to that Honourable Board, and of the least utility 
in promoting their designs, the writer of this Report will expe-. 


rience a very particular and genuine satisfaction. 


ISAAC LEATHAM;. 
Barton, LY | | 
March 1, 1794. 
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"Te ne boa 12 feet wide. N „ 
15 Road into the fold- ard. DONT? ne eee 
3. Fold-yard. As abner gs: 
4. Slaughter house. 
. Fee. „ | 
133 Pigsties. PPP 
7. Goose and duck house. ee ein ee 


. Water, ** od ran 
9. Pump. 
10. 1 word 
11. Waggon helm, or shed. ain 
12. Oven. 5 | 


13 13. Gates. 
14. Dove cote. 


PLATE II. 
1. An open stall. | 

2 2. Five-stall stable. 

3. A boarded threshing floor. 

4. A vault below, 21 feet long, 9 feet wide, and 8 feet high. 
3 5. A house for the calves and foals. 

6. A cattle house for 20 head of cattle. 

7. A gang-way to feed the cattle from. 


PLATE III. 


1 * A loft over the stable. 
2. Granary over the cattle shed. 


1. For ox-houses, not yet built. 
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2. Hay, &c. for feeding the oxen in the stalls. 
* 3. Stack-yard: the corn is taken into the barn on this side, 
| and delivered out when threshed on the other side, 
into the fold-yard. 

4 4+ Shed for carts, waggons, ploughs, Kc. A granary attends 
over it the whole length, where the corn, when taken 
from the barn, is put by a small crane, which is con- 
venient, and saves much trouble. | 

5. Barn, with two threshing floors about 70 feet long by 23 
feet wide, and 20 feet high. E 
6. Hen houses, and for the poultry in the yard. 

7 7. Open sheds for cattle to run under, 1 in this part of the 

© fold. 

8 8. Fold- yard. 

9. Receiver for draining the yard. 

10 10. Troughs. The pigs that run in the yard are fed from 
these troughs by the pump, they are all covered, and 
with divisions like the troughs in the feeding sty. 

Remark. The pigs are fed from the kitchen without 

going into the sty, and the troughs are so secured 
that the meat cannot be wasted or spoiled by the rain. 
There is also a contrivance to prevent one pig from 
driving away the rest, or getting the best of the food, 


every pig feeding alone. The feeding Nees are flag- 
ged, which keeps them very clean. 


11 11 11. Causeway round the yard. 


12. Harness room. 
13. Stable for 8 horses, chamber above, the hay taken i in on 
| the road side. F ; 

14 14. Sty for six pigs. 

15 15. Feeding place, open, for pigs. -_ 

16 16, Cow-houses for 4 cows ; hay loft above. 

Remark. In the cow-house, the cows are fed from the 
fotherer, and the hay is put into their racks from the 
chamber above. There is a deep trench, 33 33, at the 

__ cows! feet, which receives their dung, and keeps them 

| #*] | | 


ot RR. 
very clean. The old milk is poured from the dairy 

Into a covered tub which Stands in the small inclosed 
passage near the pump. 


17. Passage for foddering. 
18. Potatoe or turnip house. 


19 19. Poultry yard, open. 


20. Calf house. 
21. Back kitchen. 1 
22. Water trough, 
23. Kitchen. 
24. Dairy. 
| 25. Meal room. 
26. Pantry. 
27. Sty, or for a foal. 


28 28. Road, 
29 29. Rail to divide the fold-yard. 


30. Pigs? kitchen. 
31. Pump. 
32. Pigs“ cat. 
33 33. Troughs for cow dung. 


34 34. Poultry place. 


35. Chicken coops. 


36 36. Cow racks. 


37. Open shed. 
38. Coal house, open. 
39. Ash house, open. 
40. Necessary. 
PLATE V. 
1. Stack yard. | ; 
2. Barn, with two floors. 
3. For tools and utensils, and ro 8 work shop. 
4. For foals or a sick horse, with a granary over it. 
5. Stable, no granary over it. 


6. Calf house. 
7. Pump. 
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9. Watering trough. 4935 
9. Pantry. 
10. Dairy. 
if 11. Back kitchen. 
12. Fore kitchen. 
13. Parlour. 
14. Waggon house, granary over it. bs 8 
15. Beast house, no granary over it. . 
16. Pigsty. 
17. F old- yard, to be concave. 
18. Necessary. | 
19 19. Fence wall. 
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PLATE VI. 


The ewe No. I. and the ram, No. II. of which the e 
are portraits, are my property, and were originally a mixture 
of the Yorkshire Wolds, and Lincolnshire breed, since crossed 
frequently with other breeds; first slightly with the Teese- 
water, and since, very often with Mr. Bakewell's best pro- 
duce, and with Mr. Cully's rams, bred from Yorkshire ewes 
of the first estimation ; great care has been taken to supply, on 
each change, what appeared defective, either in skin or carcass, 
- by which means the very best qualities of a OP are combined | 
in this ewe and ram. 

I have before observed, that feeding makes a very material 
difference in the appearance of sheep; it may not be improper 
to add, that these were bred and kept on land of a moderate 
quality, exposed to the north, and of a medium elevation, be- 
tween the flatter land and the Wolds of Vorkshire. Their food 
is only grass and turnips, without corn or oil-cake, which they 
never taste. The various means of increasing the size of sheep, | 
especially of the ram, are allowable where sheep are fatted to 
be afterwards. exhibited as subjects of curiosity ; for no utility 
can be derived from the practice, nor can it alter the qualities 
of sheep, or produce any real improvements in the form; on the 
contrary they are injurious ; for many breeders who have not skill 
to discern a forced appearance, hire or buy, as they suppose, a 


[68] 
good sheep, and are very much surprised and deceived, when 
they $ce this sheep divested of fat, and scarcely possessed of one 
good quality. Some allege that, as fatting is the ultimate in- 
tention, the feeding of sheep in the highest manner, is the best 
way to discover those most inclined to fat. But it must be allow- 
ed, that this disposition may be discovered equally as well by the 
usual way of feeding, a more certain criterion of jud gment: : 
when sheep become fatter than common in the usual way of 
feeding, it is more consonant to nature, and gives every reason to 
| believe, that those bred from them will have the same tendency. 
When sheep are kept in this manner, a great size must not be 
expected, this depends so much on the suitable quality of the 
land, and the propriety of the food. Form, and the following 
essential qualities, are the most material; and sheep like those 
of which a drawing is annexed-to this Report, seem, all things 
considered, best adapted to the East Riding. The leg is fine, 
clean, and rather small; the head is small and fine, and the breast 
is broad and prominent; the ribs are round and full, as well as 
the hips, which gently taper to the leg; the rump is full, the loin 
is broad and full, the back continues almost of the same breadth 
to the neck, and preserves a fullness throughout. 
The wool is long and fine, with a gentle twist or curl, rather 
close but free; white, and in flakes when opened, extending to 
the knee and hock, and full to the 7 in ALE part, The whole 
form is elegant. 

The ewes of this breed at three years old, weigh fs 20 to 
24 1b. per quarter, the fleece from 8 to 101b. The wethers, at 
the same age, weigh from 26 to zolb. per quarter, and the 
fleece from 11 to 13 lb. ; but if kept on land of a superior qua- 
lity, the fleece would increase proportionably in quantity, and 
the carcass in size, for the great size which we often hear men- 
tioned, is not produced by the judgment and attention bestowed 
on it, but by the goodness of the food; and the breeder fre- 
quently claims a merit, for which he is principylh My, N solely, 
indebted to the exuberance of the soil. «| 08 2 
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